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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


From Monday, November 16, to Sunday, November 22, the 
American people are asked to give special attention to the problems 
of public education. The following program for the week has been 
prepared jointly by the United States Bureau of Education, the 
American Legion, and the National Education Association: Mon- 
day, Constitution Day; Tuesday, Patriotism Day; Wednesday, 
School and Teacher Day; Thursday, Conservation and Thrift Day; 
Friday, Know Your School Day; Saturday, Community and Health 
Day; Sunday, For God and Country Day. 

An urgent plea for the observance of American Education Week 
is issued as follows: 

During this week let every community study not only its educational plant 
but also its educational ideals and the community and atmosphere in which 
children are brought up. Let parents visit teachers and teachers visit parents in 
an effort to solve the common problems of children. Let the week be a time of 
deeper understanding on the part of the people of the réle education has 
played, is playing, and must play in the life of our great democracy. 


81 
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American Education Week is the only time in all the year when the entire 
Nation is called upon to dedicate itself anew to the great task of universal edu- 
cation for democratic living. The schools themselves have a remarkable 
opportunity to teach every boy and girl his responsibility as a citizen to help 
maintain an educational system which will perpetuate the best in the life and 
ideals of the Republic. 

Persons preparing programs or addresses for education week may 
obtain suggestions for speakers and other material from the Ameri- 
can Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana; a research bulletin giving facts 
with regard to the program from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.; and broad- 
sides and other material from the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL 


The discussion which is going on in Chicago as a result of 
Superintendent William McAndrew’s report in favor of the all-year 
school is of more than local interest. The Chicago Daily News 
published a series of interviews which presented both sides of the 
case. The following paragraphs show the position taken by those 


opposed to the policy. 

Miss Anise Slattery, general chairman of the General Council of Elementary 
Teachers, who has been a teacher in the Chicago public schools for many years, 
is not in favor of the all-year school. 

“My opinion of the suggested all-year school is not based on anything 
agreeable or disagreeable that it might involve for teachers,”’ said Miss Slattery. 

“The whole argument for establishing such a program is based on a fallacy. 
The principal argument I have heard given in favor of the idea is that it will 
save time—that it will get children through school sooner. Is a school a sort of 
factory where something is being manufactured? My idea of a school is that 
of a place where children are growing and developing. That is a process you 
cannot speed up. I can see that if you were making coats, or caps, or dresses, 
you could make more if you worked six days a week instead’ of four, but with 
children it is different. A child of ten, or twelve, or fourteen should be develop- 
ing as a child of that age, and, by sending him to school a certain number of 
months longer, you cannot bring him to a point where he is older. Because he has 
gone to school twelve months in a year, he will not be seventeen, if he is really 
fourteen. That is not his psychological pitch, as they say. 

“The modern school is not a place where a child should pass all his time. 
It is too artificial. A big organization like a city school cannot be made a 
sufficiently natural environment. 
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“Another argument for the plan is that school attendance will keep the 
underprivileged child, the child who has no place to play, off the streets. We 
should not have such conditions, but, if we do have them, some other means 
should be taken to relieve them. School is not the privilege such a child lacks. 

“T teach in a school that is in a district filled with just such underprivileged 
children. The school is in the heart of the industrial section, at Ashland Avenue 
and Walton Street. From the time the windows are opened in the spring until 
it is cold enough to close them in the autumn, it is so noisy that the teachers can 
hardly hear the children and the children can hardly hear the teachers. The 
buildings themselves are very old and uncomfortable, the oldest of them having 
been built in the sixties and the newest in the eighties. 

“Here the children would be compelled to sit in a hot, noisy schoolroom 
during the hot-weather months, doing all day what some adult tells them to 
do. If they were not in school, what would they be doing? Well, Eckhart Park, 
one of the smaller parks of the west-park system, is only three or four blocks 
from the school; the Chicago Association of Commerce playground is as near; 
and the Northwestern University Community Settlement is less than a block 
away. The Ashland Avenue Y.M.C.A. is also close by. In any of these places 
children would find more or less freedom in more natural surroundings. They 
would be free from being constantly told what to do by an adult. 

“T should be very sorry to see children passing a greater part of their years 
of childhood sitting, doing what adults tell them to do. They should have a 
part of the year in which they may do more as they wish, or, at least, be free 
from having every moment supervised.” 

Miss Slattery expressed her belief that the organization of the school would 
be complicated by the proposed change. 

“The school organization is difficult enough as it is,” she said. “We have, 
up to and including the eight grades of the elementary school, really sixteen 
grades. That means that the school is reorganized twice a year. With more 
terms, the school would have to be reorganized oftener; this would appear to be 
a most complicated procedure.” 

Miss Slattery, in concluding, cited the failure of the all-year system in 
Newark, New Jersey. After twelve years of operation on an all-year basis, the 
superintendent of schools, she said, admitted in a report before the National 
Education Association that he disapproved of the plan and that neither eco- 
nomically nor educationally was it a sound proposition. 

Miss Margaret Haley, business manager of the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, says that the all-year school program is another indication of a nation- 
wide movement to cut the cost of education. 

“The idea that education is costing too much and the tendency toward 
cheaper education are spreading,” said Miss Haley. “To my mind, the period 
of education ought to be extended, not reduced. 

“Tt is incomprehensible to teachers that forty-eight or fifty children are to 
keep lock step in learning-progress. The powers in charge of education have all 
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along been trying to stop retardation, to keep children from being left behind 
in school, whether the diploma they receive is a mockery of the educational 
system or not. They want to see statistics—so many children turned out in a 
given time. 

“Those who are most enthusiastic for this proposed change are those who 
are thinking of the time that will be saved. With two months saved a year by 
doing away with the summer vacation, an entire year will be saved by the time 
the sixth grade is reached. The taxpayers will be able to save in taxes the cost 
of one year per child. 

“T reiterate that I think the period of a child’s schooling ought to be ex- 
tended, not reduced. Teachers of Chicago who are intimately connected with 
the issue will not approve of the proposed plan.” 

The idea of the opponents of the all-year school seems to be 
that school is a kind of prison from which pupils should be periodi- 
cally released. If schools are in reality “old and uncomfortable,” if 
in these places children are “doing all day what some adult tells 
them to do,” there should be haste to bring about a general reform. 
If the all-year school can be made the issue which will bring whole- 
some physical conditions into the school system in general, if the 
dread of winter school can be banished through the introduction of 
health and recreation into the summer session, then great gain will 
come from the discussion. 

With regard to the statement that school organization is now so 
complicated as to preclude the idea of further enlargement, one is 
constrained to reply that perhaps more training in methods of 
management on the part of those who conduct the organization is 
the solution of this problem rather than a curtailment of children’s 
privileges to accommodate those who see no way of conducting 
schools other than the traditional way. 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS 


The leading article in a recent issue of the London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement sketches briefly the history of open-air schools in 
Europe and gives an account of the extent to which such schools 
are now in operation in England. 

The first school of this type was opened in Charlottenburg, a 
suburb of Berlin, Germany, in 1904. The success of the experiment 
was so great that very soon ten of the leading cities of Germany 
adopted the plan. The first open-air school in England was conduct- 
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ed by the school authorities of London in 1907. Other schools were 
opened in subsequent years. The adoption of the open-air school 
as a fixed policy is described as follows: 


By 1911 the council had found that it was desirable to keep the schools open 
during the whole year. The evidence of the medical officer testified that children 
who had been suffering from debility and general ill health and who had been 
unable hitherto to benefit from instruction in the ordinary schools were “‘able 
at the conclusion of the open-air course to take their places in the ordinary 
classes.”” He went on to say: “The physical and intellectual improvement 
shown is very remarkable.” 


The spread of the movement to other countries and its present 
status in England are described as follows: 


Other countries soon trod close upon the example of Germany and England. 
An open-air school was established at Providence, Rhode Island, in 1908. By 
1915 about ninety-two similar institutions had been organized in the United 
States. Austria, France, Holland, Italy, Russia, and Switzerland have all made 
provisions on similar lines. Toronto has forest schools on land granted by the 
city council within two of the parks. 

The last annual report of the chief medical officer of the board of education 
showed that there are now in England and Wales forty day, and twenty resi- 
dential, open-air schools, accommodating a total of 4,690 children. 


The following statement, based on the official report of the 
health officer of the London schools, summarizes the advantages of 
open-air schools. 


Some figures are given by Sir William Hamer showing that even in the heart 
of London open-air conditions bring new health and vigor to delicate children 
who have previously been absent from the elementary school for two, three, or 
four years. Twenty children who had practically made no attendances for years 
secured an average of 83.5 per cent during their time at Bow-road, two of them 
going back to the ordinary school fit and well. From the date of the opening 
of the school in October, 1923, thirty-eight children went back to the elementary 
school, nineteen left overage, and nineteen through removals or other causes. 
The average increase in weight during twelve months was 3.3 kilograms for 
boys and 3.36 for girls. The boys increased on an average one kilogram, and 
the girls half a kilogram, more than the average child in the elementary schools. 
Of course, these satisfactory results are not due entirely to the open air. An 
accessory factor is the provision of three excellent meals each day. 


HEALTH DEMONSTRATION IN SYRACUSE 


During the past school year the school system of Syracuse, 
New York, with the aid of the Milbank Memorial Fund, gave special 
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attention to the physical examination and medical and dental treat- 
ment of pupils. A report by Dr. Joseph C. Palmer, who was in 
charge of the work, is published in the Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly Bulletin. Dr. Palmer’s report in part is as follows: 


There were 14,981 physical examinations made during the calendar year 
1924. Nine school physicians devote about one and one-half hours each school 
day to this work, making sick calls in the different schools and recommendations 
to parents concerning the correction of any physical defects noted in the physical 
examination. Such counsel was given in the case of 5,198 children in 1924. 

The present plan of health supervision calls for a complete physical examina- 
tion of healthy children three times during the eight-year course. Where defects 
are found, the child is examined each year, and in many cases oftener 

Once each week throughout the school year, all pupils are inspected by the 
school nurses for signs of contagious diseases. Children whose conditions indi- 
cate that they may prove a menace to others are excluded from school. The 
nurses’ duties include also the weighing and measuring of all children registered. 
Those who are 10 per cent or more underweight are re-weighed at frequent 
intervals. Milk and crackers are provided for selected children through a 
voluntary agency co-operating in the demonstration 

By personal contact with the pupils and their parents, the nurses have also 
rendered valuable service in the correction of the physical defects of school 
children. A summary of their reports indicates that in 1924 such defects were 
adjudged to have been corrected in 7,340 instances. These included 659 cases 
of tonsillectomies and adenectomies, 1,192 cases of defective vision, and 3,863 
cases of defective teeth. 

For children whose parents cannot afford such service elsewhere, two dental 
clinics are conducted in the Syracuse schools. Two dentists employed by the 
board of education devote five hours each school day to this work. In addition, 
three dental hygienists, employed from demonstration funds, clean and chart 
the teeth of the children, counsel parents regarding the correction of dental 
defects noted, and instruct the pupils individually and in groups on the impor- 
tance of the care of the teeth. Of the 10,066 children referred to the dental 
hygienists during the year, the teeth of 3,584 were charted and those of 1,882 
were cleaned. Dental attention was recommended for 2,273 pupils. Educational 
talks were made to classes in 1,913 instances. 

Instruction in health habits and in the proper care of the body is stressed 
in the Syracuse schools. Teachers are assisted in this work by a director of 
health education, who is a member of the demonstration staff and who devotes 
her entire time to activities intended to interest children in their health, personal 
appearance, and cleanliness. Under her supervision, nine nutrition classes have 
been organized, where undernourished children are taught the advantages of 
healthful food and are shown the proper methods of preparing it. They and 
their parents are given intensive health instruction, this taking place, in some 
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instances, in the home. Forty-five self-governed health clubs have been organ- 
ized. These groups compete in contests in proper health practices. 

It will be recalled that in a survey instituted earlier in the demonstration it 
was found that 15.3 per cent of the pupils in the grammar schools and 20 per 
cent of those in the high schools had goiter in some form. In dispensing approxi- 
mately 124,000 small chocolate-coated tablets containing a minute dose of 
iodine to about 1,677 school children, it was apparently demonstrated that 
iodine in proper doses taken at stated intervals is capable of preventing goiter 
and, in many instances, of causing a disappearance of the condition. Reports 
made at the end of the school year in June, 1924, showed that as a result of such 
treatment the goiters of 536 school children had decreased in size, and in the case 
of 411 other pupils the condition had disappeared. 

The testing of children in the public schools for susceptibility to diphtheria 
and the administration of protective serum begun in 1922 also continue. An 
increase in the staff of school nurses and the employment of the chief medical 
examiner made it possible in May, 1924, to adopt this procedure as a regular 
part of the school medical inspection. 


SATURDAY SCHOOL 


Much waste results from the inability of schools to accommodate 
themselves to the needs of individual pupils. Differences in pupils 
are accentuated through absence on account of illness, through 
differences in the amount of home work accomplished, through the 
inability of the regular day school fully to provide for the individuals 
who deviate markedly from the normal in their interests and 
abilities, etc. By organizing classes on Saturday mornings, the city 
of Gary, Indiana, has attempted to provide differentiated oppor- 
tunities for all children whose needs are not fully met in the regular 
day school. The purposes of the class period in the Saturday school 
are set forth as follows by Assistant Superintendent John G. 
Rossman in a bulletin to teachers: 

1. It should be an opportunity period for those who are to make up work 
lost by absence. 

2. It should be an opportunity period for the naturally slow pupil to keep 
up with his class by doing in six recitations what others do in five. 

3. It should be an opportunity period in which the bright pupil may do 
more extensive work along any given line. 

4. It should furnish opportunity for pupils to get experiences along lines 
other than those pursued during the week, i.e., in shop or laboratory. 

5. It should furnish opportunity for the teacher to get together groups 
working along specific lines, to clear up difficulties, and to lay a firm foundation 
for advanced work. 
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6. It should furnish a means whereby the children may be kept longer under 
the influence of the school. 

7. It should not be a period for doing required advanced work. 

Attendance at the Saturday classes is voluntary, although it 
may be strongly advised for individual pupils by the day-school 
teacher. If a pupil is advised to go to the Saturday school for definite 
make-up work, notice is sent to the Saturday instructor regarding 
the character of the work which should be undertaken by the pupil. 
While pupils are grouped in classes in the Saturday school, the 
instruction is highly individualized. 

The following figures for the school year 1924-25 indicate the 
extent to which the pupils have taken advantage of the Saturday 
classes. 








Number of Pupil} Pupil-Hour 
Department Hours of ‘ost of 
Instruction Instruction 


Total Cost of 
Instruction 





Academic 194,565 $0. 0675 $13,125.52 
Vocational QI, 511 0.0719 6,583.73 
Physical 436,416 0.0136 5,942.00 











722,492 $o.0355 $25,651.25 








During the past year school was provided on twenty-nine Satur- 
days. It is estimated that 65 per cent of the children who were 
enrolled in the regular school availed themselves of the opportuni- 
ties offered in one or more of the three departments. 


CO-OPERATIVE STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


At the meeting of the Massachusetts School Superintendents’ 
Association in 1924 a committee was appointed by the joint action 
of the association and the state commissioner of education to make 
a co-operative study of the custodial care of school property. This 
committee has prepared a report, available in mimeographed form, 
which sets forth in detail the practices of Massachusetts schools in 
this matter and recommends lines along which improvement may 
be sought. 

Everyone acquainted with schools is aware of the importance of 
a proper adjustment of the relations between janitors and officers 
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of administration and instruction. Difficulty very commonly arises 
from the fact that janitors are thought of as belonging to the business 
side of the school organization, while the principal and teachers are 
regarded as entirely detached from business. One hundred and nine- 
teen towns in Massachusetts report that janitors are nominated by 
the superintendent of schools; in 152 cases the school committee or 
business management nominates. 

The report advocates the universal adoption of the policy of 
nomination of janitors by the superintendent. It contributes to the 
acceptance of this policy in two ways. First, it reinforces the indi- 
vidual superintendent in dealing with the board of education because 
it supplies him with a document which represents the mature opinion 
of experts who have studied the problem. Second, it presents in 
detail the problems of the physical care of the school plant and shows 
how their solution is directly related to the educational efficiency of 
the school. Concrete examples of the best practices in the state are 
presented as a part of the argument for improvement in the schools 
which are less well cared for. For example, after the importance of 
keeping the windows clean in order to provide proper light for school 
work is shown, the following concrete facts are reported: ‘Wellesley 
washes windows every eight weeks; Lenox, six times a year; and 
Washington, eight to ten times.” 

Another example of good practice is reported in the following 
paragraph, which describes a plan adopted at Easton. 

Room temperatures are taken four times daily during the months of 
October and January. During the month the teacher and the janitor note the 
temperatures. At the end of the month the principal and the superintendent 
inspect the report and return it to the teacher with comments. If the report is 
unsatisfactory, the teacher is asked to keep a report during November or 
February. The reports for last January indicated that the conditions were as 
nearly perfect as it is possible to secure them. October is chosen because it is 
the month when fires are needed, and January is chosen because it is one of the 
coldest months. The habits formed during these two months seem to carry over 
into the other months of the year, thus making it unnecessary to keep the records 
continuously. 


Co-operative studies of this type ought to be encouraged as the 
best possible sources of material for educational programs. When 
the superintendents of Massachusetts meet in 1925, they will find 
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it much more wholesome and effective to base their discussions on 
reports such as this dealing with the care of buildings than to listen 
to addresses by speakers who have not canvassed practices in the 
state and cannot supply arguments which are likely to be effective 
with boards of education and ordinary citizens. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE LINCOLN SCHOOL OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


A series of paper-bound volumes has been issued by the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, describing various phases of its organiza- 
tion. One is a general description of all the departments and their 
work. A brief statement of the work in science may be quoted as 
typical. 

Science work in the elementary school ‘aims to maintain interest in the 
material environment, to acquaint the pupils progressively with science in 
relation to welfare, to give an attitude of inquiry and investigation concerning 
science, and, by means of acquaintance with plants, animals, rocks, and surface 
features, to give a basis for the enjoyment of nature. Some of the work of the 
elementary school used to meet these aims are: emphasis on collections of 
science materials and their arrangement and display in the hall exhibit cases; 
the use of a science room where these and other collections can be displayed; 
preparation of science assembly exercises by the various grades to be presented 
to the entire elementary school; special reports by pupils to the entire class; 
science clubs; a study of current events in science; class trips to factories, milk 
stations, ships, and various other things of science importance; mending and 
reassembling common household appliances; a class science question box; 
growing of plants; care of pets; and aquarium study. 

Experimentation regarding subject matter for use in the fifth- and sixth- 
grade science work has resulted in a text to be used in co-operation with other 
schools in further experimentation. It is known as Open Doors to Science. In 
the other grades reading material is obtained from books, texts, magazine 
articles, and the public press. 


Another of the volumes describes the way in which the school 
aims to keep its pupils interested in school subjects during the long 
summer vacation. The pupils are stimulated to exchange letters, 
to collect materials which will serve for exhibits in the autumn, and 
to continue their reading, even though they are not under the super- 
vision of their teachers. The evidence of the success of the summer 
plans of this school which is furnished in photographs and extracts 
from the written work of the pupils should stimulate teachers every- 
where to follow the same methods. 
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Other volumes deal with methods of teaching geography and 
with the equipment of the science laboratories of the school. 
The whole series will be very suggestive to progressive teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


The Bureau of Educational Research of the College of Education 
of the University of Illinois has rendered a real service to the science 
of education by the publication of a bulletin entitled, Reporting 
Educational Research. The experience of anyone who examines 
critically the form in which reports of educational investigations are 
written leads to the conviction that there is great need of more 
attention to diction and style of writing on the part of authors and 
publishers. The bulletin to which reference has been made gives 
sixty pages of suggestions and rules which will aid in the proper 
preparation of tables, outlines, and the text of scientific reports. 

Until recently the energy of advocates of educational investiga- 
tions has been devoted chiefly to the promotion of experiments and 
to the conversion of those who were doubtful about the possibility 
of measuring the results of educational endeavor. If anything what- 
soever could be produced, it was thought of as indicating progress. 
It is still true that school people have to be urged vigorously to 
take time from their routine duties to make studies of the results 
which they secure. 

The period in the evolution of educational science has come, 
however, when it.is legitimate to urge that there be an improvement 
in the form of educational writing. It has been pointed cut clearly 
by Walter S. Monroe and Nell Bomar Johnston, authors of the 
bulletin which inspired this editorial, that there is a close relation 
between thinking and the style of expression. Where the latter is 
obscure and ill organized, there is ground for the suspicion that the 
former is inefficient and unsound. By all means, let us urge educators 
to write, but let us begin to demand that they write well. 


AN ADDITIONAL SOURCE OF SCHOOL STATISTICS 


The Census of the United States contains reports of certain facts 
which are of use to students of education. Most investigators depend 
altogether on the reports of the Bureau of Education and ignore the 
Census. The comment made on this matter in a special report 
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entitled, School Attendance in the United States in 1920, issued by 
the Bureau of the Census, is as follows: 

Owing to the unreliability of the educational statistics gathered by the 
Census Bureau in earlier years, many of those interested in the development 
of schools and school attendance continue to disregard the tabulated material 
of recent enumerations, in spite of the fact that a high degree of reliability has 
been achieved. This is regrettable, for the data constitute the only source of 
homogeneous information for all parts of the country. Such information as is 
furnished by city and state educational authorities is excellent material for 
an immediate analysis of school attendance in that locality. It is usually value- 
less for comparison with other localities. 


The report contains a most instructive comparison of the figures 
relating to the effect of nationality on school attendance. The table 
summarizing all the facts is as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS FIVE TO TWENTY YEARS 
OF AGE ATTENDING SCHOOL, BY SEX, FOR COLOR, 
NATIVITY, AND PARENTAGE CLASSES IN THE 
POPULATION, FOR THE UNITED STATES (1920) 








PERCENTAGE ATTENDING SCHOOL 





PopuLaTion CLAss 
Male Female {Both Sexes 





Native white of native parentage 66.6 67.3 66.9 
Native white of foreign or mixed 

parentage 66.0 65.7 65.8 
52.4 54-5 53-5 
Foreign-born white 45.8 42.7 44.2 





All classes 64.1 64.5 64.3 














In later parts of the report details are presented of the exact 
distribution of national types and of the attendance in various states. 
Under the caption, “School Attendance among the Native White of 
Mixed Parentage Seven to Thirteen Years of Age,” a table is given 
of the relative standing of the states. Ohio, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Utah stand at the head of the list, with percentages of 
attendance ranging from 96.6 to 96.1. Texas, Arizona, and New 
Mexico are at the bottom of the list, with percentages ranging from 
76.6 to 88.1. 

The report also contains a number of statistical discussions which 
will be helpful to all who attempt to secure comparative data on 
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schools. In this respect the Bureau of the Census has set an example 
of careful interpretation which it is to be hoped the Bureau of Educa- 
tion will soon follow. 


PLANS FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Perkins, Fellows, and Hamilton, architects located at 814 Tower 
Court, Chicago, Illinois, have issued an attractive volume containing 
photographs of exteriors and plans of school buildings which they 
have erected. The volume will be sent gratis to any superintendent 
of schools. 

Many of the elementary-school buildings illustrated in this 
volume are of the one-story type. The advantages of this kind of 
building and the requirements for effective construction are stated 
as follows: 


This problem calls for extreme flexibility in construction by units or sections, 
possibly beginning with only four classrooms but providing for a well-regulated 
and orderly expansion by many stages until a school of twenty or more class- 
rooms with assembly hall and gymnasium is reached. With this type of building 
small or large extensions may be constructed with the least possible interference 
with the conduct of the institution. In all of these one-story buildings, except 
the Webster School in Pontiac, the classrooms are skylighted, and each skylight 
is fitted with revolving metal sunshades adjustable to exclude or admit the 
direct sunlight. 

Two buildings of this type, the Skokie School in Winnetka and the Webster 
School in Pontiac, have been designed and built of large size and have demon- 
strated the practicability of this type for such buildings. In all cases where this 
type has been applied by the authors large areas of low-priced, well-drained, 
level land were available for school sites. These conditions are considered 
prerequisite to the selection of this type of building. 

The costs per cubic foot and per pupil of these buildings do not differ 
materially from the cost of housing the same number of pupils with equal safety 
in buildings of two or three stories. The safety provisions in the higher buildings, 
such as fireproof floor construction, larger corridors, and steel or concrete stair- 
ways, offset in cost the added foundation and roof construction and added cost 
of heating plant in a one-story structure. The one-story type of school has 
proved to be a more harmonious and welcome structure in a neighborhood of 
detached residences than the more formal and conspicuous buildings of greater 
height. On the other hand, where a striking institutional character is to be 
expressed on the exterior, the result is difficult to attain with a structure entirely 
one story in height. 





EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES: 


_ GEORGE S. COUNTS 
Yale University 


Since the opening of the Twentieth Century one of the boldest 
experiments in human enlightenment ever attempted has been in 
progress in the Philippine Islands. Twenty-five years ago the Ameri- 
can system of public education, with unimportant modifications, 
was introduced into this far eastern environment. Whether this 
effort to carry Western educational institutions into the Orient is to 
be attributed to the arrogance of a conquering race, to the naiveté 
of a provincial mind, or to the wisdom of a far-seeing statesmanship, 
the results remain the same. America has testified to her faith in 
the power of education and has launched an experiment which has 
attracted the attention of all nations. Depending on the tempera- 
ment and the point of view of the observer, it has been variously 
characterized as beneficent, wise, foolish, or dangerous. Although 
the time is not ripe for passing final judgment on the success of this 
enterprise, the experience of a quarter of a century is not without 
value to the student of education, the sociologist, and the statesman. 

The land and the people-—The Philippine Islands, lying off the 
southeast coast of Asia and surrounded by tropical seas, are in- 
habited by oriental races which for four centuries have been ruled 
by Western peoples and have been greatly influenced by occidental 
culture. The Archipelago is composed of some three thousand islands 
and, with a land area of 115,000 square miles, rivals the British 
Isles in size and is larger than the whole of New England and the 
state of New York combined. Although the Philippine Islands pos- 
sess but meager mineral resources, their forests of hard wood are of 
great value, and their fertile valleys and uplands make agriculture 
the basic industry of the people. A range of latitude from twenty 
degrees north to within five degrees of the Equator and a range of 

t The author was a member of the Philippine Educational Survey Commission, 


which was engaged in the investigation of the school system of the Philippine Islands 
from January to May, 1925.—EDIToR. 
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altitude from sea level to an elevation of ten thousand feet provide a 
variety of climate and produce which is reflected in social need and 
custom. There are at least six great agricultural products—to- 
bacco, rice, sugar cane, coconut, abaca, and rubber—which give rise 
to different cultures and affect the institutions of the regions in 
which they grow. Thus, viewed from the standpoint of physical 
conditions, the Philippine Islands present a varied aspect. 

In contrast with the rest of the Orient, the Philippine Islands are 
relatively sparsely inhabited. The present population is but slightly 
in excess of eleven millions. There are great areas that are just being 
opened up for agriculture, and in the island of Mindanao extensive 
grazing areas may be found. To the south, beyond the Equator, 
lies the island of Java, with less than one-half the area of the Philip- 
pines but with a population of thirty-eight millions. If the small 
amount of European blood be excepted and if the infiltration of 
Chinese and Japanese stock be discounted, the statement may be 
made that practically the entire population is of Malay extraction. 
A pigmy negroid race, which is presumably aboriginal to the 
Islands, still survives in the more remote and inaccessible areas; 
and a few traces of Indonesian and Melanesian blood in certain 
parts of the Archipelago suggest early contacts with these races. 
From the northernmost point of Luzon, however, to the island of 
Sulu the Filipinos possess the physical characteristics of the Malay 
race. 

Among these Malays, however, there are wide differences in 
cultural background. At the time of the coming of the Spaniards in 
the Sixteenth Century the Philippine Islands were undergoing a 
process of rapid Mohammedanization. From the southwest, by way 
of Borneo and Sumatra, Mohammedanism had been carried to the 
Philippines in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Its spread 
was checked by the Spaniards, and the whole of the Archipelago, 
except parts of Mindanao and Sulu, was reclaimed from the Moham- 
medans, Today these warlike Moros, who for centuries terrorized 
the Philippine seas, number less than half a million souls. In the 
mountains of the larger islands there still persist tribes of pagan 
Malays, peoples who have successfully resisted the advance of both 
Mohammedan and Christian and who cling to the more primitive 
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customs of the barbaric Malay. Although these radical differences 
in culture constitute a part of the educational problem, the basic 
fact that at least 90 per cent of the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands are Christian Filipinos should not be obscured. 

More important than general differences in cultural level are the 
language differences. For thousands of years the Malays and their 
predecessors have been finding their way into the Philippine Islands. 
These successive migrations, drawn from different sources and sepa- 
rated from each other by the barriers of time, must have exhibited 
differences in speech. After their arrival, separated by the barriers 
of river, forest, mountain, and sea, group was isolated from group, 
and the cultural contacts were broken. With the passage of cen- 
turies, these peoples, building upon, and adding to, the initial lin- 
guistic differences, developed a vast array of dialects. Each island, 
valley, or prairie thus evolved its own form of speech. Today, al- 
though the period of isolation is past and modern agencies of com- 
munication are binding the whole people together, these language 
differences remain to hamper the process of social integration. 
More than eighty distinct dialects are reported, and the six or eight 
most important forms of speech are said to be as different from one 
another as are the languages of Europe. This situation has created 
an educational problem that is all but insoluble. One cannot re- 
main long in the Philippines without discovering that the question 
of the language to be used as the medium of instruction takes pre- 
cedence over all other educational questions. The facts of geography 
working for century after century have left an impress on social 
institutions that only time can erase. 

The Spanish influence.—After their discovery by Magellan in 
1521, the Philippine Islands came under the rule of Spain. The con- 
quistadores brought with them the institutions of Latin Europe and 
gradually imposed them on the native population. Among these in- 
stitutions, the church was dominant and became emblematic of the 
Spanish civilization. With great zeal, energy, and courage, the early 
priests carried Christianity from island to island and to the remote 
villages and towns. According to the custom of the time in Europe, 
however, there was little interest in education. The first educational 
institutions to be established were schools of secondary grade, de- 
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signed to prepare young men of Spanish blood for the universities 
in Spain. In 1619 the University of Santo Tomas, today the oldest 
university under the American flag, was opened. Elementary 
schools, designed to meet the educational needs of the masses, were 
slow in coming and never during Spanish times reached more than a 
small percentage of the population. With the passage of the years, 
the higher education was extended to natives of exceptional promise 
or social position, and in this way bright Filipino boys were recruited 
for the lower ranks of the clergy and were won to the support of the 
Spanish administration. Until the coming of the Americans, how- 
ever, the educational system remained essentially an instrument for 
the perpetuation of the rule of Spain and of the domination of the 
church, ; 

The establishment of the American school system.—As the Span- 
iards brought their institutions to the Islands in the Sixteenth 
Century, so the Americans brought theirs at the opening of the 
Twentieth Century: As the church and the priest were symbolic 
of the Spanish, so the school and the teacher are symbolic of 
the American, civilization. Manila had scarcely been occupied by 
American troops before schools were established. Beginning with 
the elementary school, there was rapidly erected on Philippine soil 
an educational structure not essentially different from that devel- 
oped in the United States. The most important changes were the 
substitution of a seven-year program for the eight-year program in 
the lower school and the division of this institution into a primary 
school of four years and an intermediate school of three years. 
Upon the latter was based the higher education, which was com- 
posed of a secondary school and a college of four years each. These 
schools are all public institutions, are open to all qualified students 
without tuition charges, and, with the exception of the University 
of the Philippines, are placed under the administration of the office 
of the director of education. In this last respect the school system is 
unlike its American parent, for, while in the United States the ad- 
ministration of education rests largely on local authority, it is highly 
centralized in the Philippine Islands. 

During the twenty-five years that have elapsed since the estab- 
lishment of the first schools, great progress has been made. Long 
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denied the opportunities of a modern system of education, the Fili- 
pino people, under American leadership, responded with enthusiasm 
to the task of creating such a system. During the first ten years 
the schools expanded with great rapidity. Then followed a period 
marked by comparatively little outward growth but devoted to the 
task of consolidating the gains already made. Since 1918, owing 
largely to the passage of the Three-Million-Peso Act, the schools 
have again experienced a period of rapid expansion. When measured 
- in physical terms, the achievements of this twenty-five-year period 
are nothing less than remarkable. A system of schools has been 
developed that reaches into the most remote villages and the most 
distant islands. While many of the school buildings are temporary 
structures, a fair proportion are of the permanent or semipermanent 
type. With well-kept gardens and grounds, they present most 
pleasing pictures to the eye and lend distinction to the communities 
which they serve. Today there are approximately 1,100,000 chil- 
dren enrolled in the public schools. More than four-fifths of these 
pupils are found in the first four years of the system, the primary 
school, while but fifty thousand are in the secondary school and 
three or four thousand in the University of the Philippines. Al- 
though 50 per cent of the children of school age are not in school, the 
present registration represents a notable accomplishment. The 
annual cost of public education now approximates twenty-four 
million pesos (twelve million dollars). In comparison with educa- 
tional expenditures in the United States, this sum may seem in- 
significant; but it can be fairly judged only against the background 
of the standard of living of the Filipino people. The per capita in- 
come is much less in the Philippine Islands than in the United 
States and in most of the other occidental nations. 

The accomplishments of the school system.—The accomplishments 
of the school system are not to be measured altogether by the 
multiplication of school buildings and the growth in enrolment. 
Unless attendance at school is accompanied by increased knowledge, 
skill, and power on the part of the pupil, it is without significance. 
On the whole, as shown by standard tests administered to children 
in elementary school, secondary school, and college, the achieve- 
ments fall far below the American standards. The inferiority of 
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achievement in the Philippine school varies directly as the function 
measured is dependent on the mastery of the English language. In 
arithmetic, where such dependence is least marked, Filipino chil- 
dren do as well as American children, while in reading their inferi- 
ority is so great as to bring into serious question the fundamental 
procedures of the school and even to raise doubts regarding the 
wisdom of the present expenditures for education. Fifth-grade 
pupils, though older by several years than their American brothers 
and sisters, read no better than second-grade children in the United 
States. First-year high-school pupils read only as well as fourth- 
grade American children, and during the four years of secondary 
education they gain but a single American grade in reading power. 
A curious fact with regard to this situation is that those responsible 
for the administration of the school system have been laboring under 
the impression that reading has been taught well and arithmetic 
poorly. 

How may the inferior accomplishments of the Philippine schools 
be explained? Some, reflecting a natural prejudice in favor of their 
own race and assuming large differences among the peoples of the 
earth in native endowment, would accept the facts of school achieve- 
ment merely as evidence of the inferior capacity of the Filipino. 
Data at hand, however, seem to indicate clearly that this is not the 
explanation. It is rather to be found in three major conditions 
which prevail in the Philippine schools. In the first place, owing to 
the language problem, the school encounters difficulties, all but in- 
surmountable, which are not faced by the American school or the 
school of any other nation. In the second place, the Filipino teachers 
are relatively untrained. In the third place, the curriculum is not 
adapted to Philippine needs and conditions. That other factors, 
such as methods of administration, the measure of school support, 
and the educational tradition have had their influence is true; but 
the improvement of the work of the schools rests primarily and 
immediately on the solving of the language problem, the develop- 
ment of a body of trained teachers, and the adjustment of the cur- 
riculum to the needs of Philippine civilization. 

The language problem.—The language problem overshadows all 
other problems in Philippine education. This is due in part to the 
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fact that it possesses political, as well as educational, significance, 
but the interest here is with the problem as it affects educational 
efficiency. When the Americans took charge of the administration 
of the schools, they made English the language of instruction from 
the first grade of the elementary school to the last year of the uni- 
versity. According to the regulations of the Bureau of Education, 
neither Spanish nor native dialect may be used by teacher or pupil 
in the classroom, in the school building, or on the playground. While 
these regulations apparently cannot be rigidly enforced, they reveal 
the extraordinary difficulty of the educational task. The pupil must 
receive all his instruction through the medium of a foreign tongue. 
Thus, the six or more years of language training which the American 
child brings to the work of formal education the Filipino boy or 
girl lacks when he enters school. As a consequence, because of the 
basic réle played by language in the process of education, the 
functioning of practically every procedure of the school is impaired, 
and the work of formal education is often rendered ineffective. An 
American observer, visiting a classroom even in the high school, is 
impressed by the enormous difficulties under which the work of 
education is carried on. Every recitation is labored, and the flow 
of thought between pupil and teacher and between pupil and pupil 
suffers constant interruption. Although the Filipino seems to pos- 
sess natural language gifts, there is no fluency of expression in the 
classroom. Only when one witnesses teachers and children thus 
struggling to communicate, to think, and to acquire knowledge 
in a foreign language, can one fully realize the significance of lan- 
guage in education and in human affairs. 

The natural response to the situation just described is to suggest 
that the effort to make English the medium of instruction be aban- 
doned and that the work of the school be carried on in the native 
tongue. If there were a single native language or a dialect spoken 
by a majority of the population, this would undoubtedly be the only 
defensible solution to the problem. As was pointed out in an earlier 
paragraph, however, the people of the Philippines are divided into 
numerous groups by language barriers. There are more than 
eighty different dialects spoken in the Islands, and no one of these 
dialects is spoken by more than 20 per cent of the population. More- 
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over, according to the testimony of those who have devoted years 
to the study of the question, the more important dialects are so 
different as to constitute definite barriers to the transmission of 
thought. In an effort to solve this problem, divers proposals have 
been made. Some have suggested that one of the dialects be selected 
for use in the schools and that it be made the official language of 
the Archipelago. When such a suggestion is made, it is usually 
assumed by the person who makes it, if he is a Filipino, that his 
own dialect will be the one thus elevated to a position of distinction. 
There is now considerable propaganda being spread in favor of 
Tagalog, the language of the people of Manila and the adjacent 
provinces, but other powerful language groups would certainly not 
tolerate such discrimination against their own tongues. The pro- 
posal has been advanced that Spanish be substituted for English, 
but Spanish suffers from precisely the same limitations as English. 
It is actually spoken and understood by only an insignificant per- 
centage of the population. Another solution of the problem that has 
been suggested is that each school teach the dialect of the commu- 
nity which it serves. The administrative and mechanical difficulties 
which would attend such a solution are all but insurmountable. 
How could suitable texts and reading materials be developed for all 
the different dialects, and how could the teachers be trained? 
Moreover, the school would then be transformed into an agency to 
perpetuate the present differences and would serve as a divisive, 
rather than an integrating, force in Philippine society. Today the 
Filipinos are often handicapped in their collective efforts because of 
division into numerous language groups. Many of the leaders of 
thought in the Islands believe that the unification of the Philippines 
awaits the development of a common language. Ifa single language 
is to be used in the schools, perhaps English can advance larger 
claims than any other available language. As a language of com- 
merce, science, and literature, it occupies an unrivaled position in 
the world today. 

So important is this question of the common language that a 
word should be said with regard to it. The value of such a language 
to the Filipino people can scarcely be overestimated, but two dis- 
concerting questions may be raised concerning the use of the school 
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as an instrument to develop such a language. In the first place, how 
much should the efficiency of instruction be sacrificed for the achieve- 
ment of this more remote objective? At present there is great need 
in the Philippines for the rapid dissemination of elementary con- 
cepts drawn from the fields of natural and social science and applied 
to the improvement of health, industry, and citizenship. In his 
effort thus to utilize the experience of Western civilization the pupil 
is undoubtedly greatly handicapped at present. He is endeavoring 
to acquire strange ideas through a language that he does not under- 
stand. The outcome in functional knowledge must be very meager. 
In the second place, can the school actually make a large contribu- 
tion to the development of a common language? The situation in the 
Philippines today shows more clearly than does any experience in 
the United States the strength of those educational forces which 
operate outside the school. Although many individual Filipinos 
have a certain command of English which they gained in school, 
few use the language in their daily lives. English is not a Philippine 
institution, and the methods of instruction employed in the school, 
by stressing the artificial position which it occupies in the Archi- 
pelago, have not fostered its inclusion as an element of Philippine 
culture. In the absence of social situations which make the use of 
the foreign tongue necessary or profitable, formal instruction appar- 
ently avails but little. If there is need for learning a language, the 
school can teach it, but that the school can create the need is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Evidence available shows that unless the pupil 
remains in school for at least five years, his knowledge of English 
disappears very rapidly after leaving. Even teachers who have long 
taught English in the classroom fail to teach their own children to 
use English in the home. The development of a common language 
probably cannot be greatly hurried through the efforts of the school. 

From the foregoing analysis the fact is apparent that there is 
no easy solution to the language problem. The case against English 
seems to be no stronger than the case against any other possible 
alternative proposal. The present experiment, therefore, should not 
be abandoned until it is given a fair trial. The methods of instruc- 
tion now in use might be greatly improved. In two or three places in 
the Philippines where modern methods are used, the achievements 
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even in reading almost equal the American average. Longer reten- 
tion in school should also be secured. At present the elimination is 
so great that relatively little could be accomplished even though 
the methods of teaching were greatly improved. More than four- 
fifths of the children are in the first four grades, and the great ma- 
jority of these are in the first and second years of the school system. 
Consequently, before some other language is substituted for English, 
every effort should be made to make the present instruction effec- 
tive. In the meantime through experimentation on a small scale 
under qualified direction, the various counterproposals should be 
tested. Future modification of practice could then proceed in the 
light of definite knowledge rather than at the behest of partisan 
motive or political passion. 

The teaching staff—In developing its teaching staff, the Philip- 
pine school system has followed the American precedent. It has 
given little attention to the professional preparation of teachers. It 
has assumed that, regardless of training, the young teacher will be 
successful in the classroom if he is conscientious and of good moral 
character. According to the popular faith, the very name of school 
or teacher attached to a building or an individual carries a magical 
potency sufficient to guarantee the achievement of the desired re- 
sults. At present the burden of the professional training of teachers 
is borne by six normal schools and normal departments of secondary 
grade. These six institutions are all small and are able to provide 
the schools with but a small percentage of the teachers required. As 
a consequence, the overwhelming majority of the twenty-seven 
thousand teachers now employed in the school system are without 
even the most meager professional preparation. For the most part, 
their academic attainments consist of graduation from the ele- 
mentary school or the completion of one, two, or three years of the 
high-school course. Until the Philippine school is taught by a well- 
trained teacher, the achievements in the classroom must remain 
inferior, since the educational task presents difficulties not ordinarily 
found in the schools of other countries. 

A partial explanation of the defective preparation of the Filipino 
teacher is found in the very rapid expansion of the schools. The prin- 
ciple guiding the development of the system has been that of carry- 
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ing the school to every community and to every child of school age 
at the earliest possible moment. So dominant has been this thought 
that slight regard has been given to the improvement of instruction. 
To increase the enrolment, the number of schools, and the number of 
teachers has apparently been the aim. Larger funds for school 
purposes have been used to extend the same quality of education to 
more children. Because of the ease with which an appreciation of 
this form of growth can be conveyed to the popular mind and 
because of the political pressure which has been exerted in this 
direction; those in charge of the schools have been subjected to 
great temptation to emphasize mere quantitative expansion. The 
time has certainly arrived, however, when, even though there are 
still many children in the Philippines who are denied educational 
opportunities, the emphasis should be placed on improving the 
quality of instruction and on making sure that the educational 
result is worth the money expended. 

When the educational system was first established, there was a 
fair proportion of American teachers in the schools. At one time 
there were approximately one thousand Americans in the system. 
The number has gradually decreased until today it is not far from 
three hundred. At the same time the total number of teachers has 
increased so greatly that the relative representation of teachers 
from the United States has become insignificant. Most of the Ameri- 
cans found in the Philippine school system today are either teaching 
in the high school or occupying administrative or supervisory posi- 
tions. Thus the burden of elementary education is placed squarely 
on the shoulders of Filipino teachers trained in the schools of the 
Philippines. That a larger proportion of American teachers may be 
secured through a radical reversal of policy is hardly to be expected. 
The process of gradual Filipinization of all forms of government 
service has powerful political support and may be expected to con- 
tinue. To this tendency there can be no serious objection, provided 
the Filipino teachers are adequately trained. So long as English 
serves as the language of instruction in the schools, however, ade- 
quate training of the Filipino teacher will be exceedingly difficult. 
A successful issue of the present experiment can scarcely be antici- 
pated without the help of a considerable number of American teach- 
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ers working in the elementary schools or possibly strongly concen- 
trated in the teacher-training institutions. Very few of the Filipino 
teachers who have been trained in the system have a fluent command 
of the English language. 

The curriculum.—A third fundamental weakness in Philippine 
education is to be found in the curriculum. In the days of the organi- 
zation of the first schools under American direction the materials of 
instruction were borrowed directly from practice in the United 
States. Such recourse to existing materials was probably unavoid- 
able at that time. During the years that have followed, some efforts 
have been made to modify this early program in the light of Philip- 
pine conditions, but these efforts have been wholly inadequate. 
The changes effected have been superficial in character and have not 
represented fundamental thinking on the problems of the curricu- 
lum. The program which was introduced into the Philippine Islands 
is now being subjected to the most severe criticism in the United 
States. It is found to contain a large traditional element and to be 
ill suited to the needs of the nation in which it developed. How 
much more unsatisfactory it must be in a country with a wholly 
different historical background and with oriental and tropical sur- 
roundings. Important divisions of the present curriculum can mean 
nothing to Filipino children and can help them but little in their 
efforts to adjust themselves to their environment. Moreover, owing 
largely to the extreme centralization of the administration of educa- 
tion, the program is practically uniform throughout the Archipelago. 
In a country like the Philippines, with its great diversity of climate, 
occupation, and cultural tradition, this is peculiarly indefensible. 
The program in Manila and in the other cities should certainly 
differ from that in the provinces; the several great agricultural 
areas should be recognized in the materials of instruction; and 
special provision should be made for the Moros in the south and 
the pagan Malays in various parts of the Archipelago. 

Certainly one of the great needs in Philippine education, as in 
American education, is the application of scientific methods to the 
problem of developing a school system and a curriculum that take 
into account the conditions under which people live. The leaders of 
Philippine education should subject every phase of school practice 
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to the most severe scrutiny and eliminate everything that rests only 
on a traditional foundation. The materials of instruction should be 
selected and organized in the light of the needs of Philippine civiliza- 
tion and the capacities of Filipino children. The great object of 
education should be that of inducting young people into membership 
in their own society and into the use of the instrumentalities of their 
own culture. The curriculum in the Philippine schools should there- 
fore reflect a careful study of the health, family, economic, civic, 
recreational, and religious interests and needs of the Filipino people. 
This will require a larger staff of capable professional leaders than 
the system possesses at present. In the past the essential sound- 
ness of current practice has been assumed. As a consequence, little 
need has been felt for a group of highly trained individuals capable 
of doing a great piece of creative work. The schools, however, can 
be made effective only if such a piece of creative work is done. The 
material foundations of a splendid educational system have been 
laid, but the more difficult problem of adjusting the educational 
program to the needs of the people remains to be solved. 





























SUPERINTENDENTS’ STANDARDS AND POLICIES IN 
THE SELECTION, APPOINTMENT, AND PROMO- 
TION OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


R. E, POLLICH 
Grant School, Los Angeles, California 


In connection with a study of standards for the selection, ap- 
pointment, and promotion of elementary-school principals, inter- 
esting data were secured from superintendents. Questionnaires 
filled out by the superintendents of schools in forty large cities, lo- 
cated in twenty-five different states, supplied the source from which 
the data were secured. 

The data contained in these questionnaires revealed information 
with regard to the following points: who appoints the elementary- 
school principals; the experience, training, and other qualities de- 
manded; how the principals are grouped; the extent to which they 
are selected from within and from without the school system; the 
amount of teaching demanded of them; the minimum qualifications 
required for promotion from group to group; the important factors 
considered in such promotion; the extent to which elementary- 
school principals are demoted and the reasons for demotion; and 
the extent to which they are promoted to principalships in junior and 
senior high schools. . 

Data supplied by the superintendents in thirty-nine cities indi- 
cate that there are but two policies in operation in the selection of 
elementary-school principals. In the great majority of these cities 
(34, or 87 per cent) elementary-school principals are selected by the 
superintendent, subject to the approval of the board of education. 
In the five remaining cities (13 per cent) the principals are selected 
by examination boards. It is interesting to note that in those cities 
which select their elementary-school principals by means of examina- 
tion boards, the superintendent is either chairman or a member of 
the board. 

In checking the data regarding the methods used to determine 
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the qualifications of candidates for elementary-school principalships, 
it was found that, in the order of their importance, the most common 
methods are: (1) superintendent’s knowledge of candidates, (2) cre- 
dentials presented by candidates, and (3) the results secured through 
written examination. 

Data supplied regarding the training demanded of candidates 
for elementary-school principalships revealed information of con- 
siderable significance. With but one exception, the thirty-six cities 
from which data on this section of the questionnaire were received, 
demand at least normal-school graduation. Fifteen, or 42 per cent, 
of these thirty-six cities do not consider candidates who are not 
graduates from a regular four-year college course. Several cities 
demand graduation from both normal school and college or from a 
four-year college course in education. The data as presented by 
these superintendents clearly indicate that, in our large cities at 
least, the elementary-school principalship is considered an office for 
which candidates should possess a high degree of professional train- 
ing. 

Thirty-five superintendents supplied information regarding the 
nature and amount of experience demanded of candidates for ele- 
mentary-school principalships in their cities. In not one of these 
cities is it possible for a person to become an elementary-school 
principal who does not have to his credit a minimum of at least two 
years of experience as teacher, supervisor, assistant principal, or 
principal. More than one-half of the cities reporting demand from 
two to ten years of teaching experience in the elementary grades, 
while more than one-fourth demand from five to ten years of such 
teaching experience. It is interesting to note that two of the thirty- 
five cities submitting information on training demand high-school 
teaching experience. Exactly why these two cities consider high- 
school teaching experience essential is difficult to determine, since 
it is commonly agreed among present-day students of education that 
the elementary-school principalship is an office of vital importance 
in the field of education and requires a background of intensive 
training and experience in elementary-school work. 

Training and experience in various degrees are considered essen- 
tial requirements in the case of candidates for elementary-school 
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principalships by all the superintendents submitting information on 
the subject. Certain other definite qualities are also sought in candi- 
dates. Thirty-one, or 89 per cent, of the thirty-five superintendents 
reporting state that they consider ability to supervise as one of the 
three most important qualities to be looked for in candidates for 
elementary-school principalships. Twenty-four, or 69 per cent, re- 
port that they believe ability as a professional leader should be one 
of the three qualities; and twenty-two, or 63 per cent, believe that 
culture and refinement should have a place in this group. 

The division of the questionnaire dealing with the grouping of 
principals shows that all large cities have some scheme for grouping 
or classifying their elementary-school principals. In most cases, this 
grouping is based on the number of teachers supervised. In very 
few cities are principals grouped on the basis of pupil enrolment. 
The number of teachers or the number of pupils, as the case may be, 
required to constitute a group varies in the different cities. 

From information supplied by thirty-seven city school superin- 
tendents, it would appear that about one-half of our large cities 
appoint only persons from within their own school systems to ele- 
mentary-school principalships, while the other one-half appoint 
candidates from other school systems as well as from their own. 
Those cities which appoint elementary-school principals from other 
systems as well as from their own report having appointed from 20 
to 25 per cent of their principals from outside systems. 

From the reports received, it appears that elementary-school 
principals in large cities are no longer expected to teach classes. — 
None of the cities from which questionnaires were received require 
classroom teaching of principals of schools with eight or more 
teachers. In many cases the number of teachers necessary to allow 
principals full time for supervision is even less than eight. 

In considering the data submitted on the section of the ques- 
tionnaire dealing with the promotion of elementary-school prin- 
cipals, it was first necessary to make a careful analysis of the various 
methods employed for the grouping of principals. It was found that 
no two of the cities reporting have exactly the same system of group- 
ing their elementary-school principals. A plan for grouping prin- 
cipals that would seem best to cover the cities reporting is: Group I, 
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one to eight teachers; Group II, nine to twelve teachers; Group III, 
thirteen to fifteen teachers; Group IV, sixteen to twenty teachers; 
Group V, twenty-one teachers or more. This plan is not wholly 
satisfactory, since there is a certain amount of overlapping, due to 
the fact that some cities have more teachers per group than are 
apportioned to the groups here used. In some cities one group in- 
cludes as many teachers as are included in two of these groups. 
Group divisions of the cities reporting fall some place within the 
groups here used. 

A study of the data as classified under the groupings explained in 
the preceding paragraph reveals the following conditions: No cities 
consider candidates who are not at least normal-school graduates; 
over one-half of the cities reporting demand training beyond the 
normal school for appointment to Group I; all demand teaching 
experience of some kind for appointment to any group; in the major- 
ity of cases a person must enter the principalship through Group I 
and must be promoted to each succeeding group; the training and 
experience demanded of candidates for promotion from one group 
to another increase with each succeeding group; over 50 per cent of 
the cities reporting require at least college graduation of candidates 
for principalships in their highest groups. It would appear from a 
study of the data that principals are expected to add to their pro- 
fessional training as well as to their experience while in service, since 
practically all cities require more training and experience in the case 
of candidates for principalships in the upper groups than in the case 
of candidates for principalships in the lower groups. 

Thirty-five superintendents supplied information on the criteria 
used for the promotion of elementary-school principals. When 
compiled, this information revealed the fact that the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent is the most important criterion used. 
Evidence of progress, including such activities as travel, professional 
reading, university courses, etc., is given second place. Growth of 
school, which may or may not depend on the ability of the principal, 
is given third place. 

Reports from twenty-seven superintendents show that the com- 
mon practice is to promote principals with the growth of their 
schools. Only one of the twenty-seven superintendents reporting 
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states that the principals of his city are demoted when schools drop 
into lower groups on account of decrease in attendance. 

In large cities principals are rarely demoted for causes other than 
a decrease in the size of the school. Four out of thirty-five superin- 
tendents reported having demoted one principal each during the 
school year 1922-23. Two of these demotions were charged to ineffi- 
ciency, while the other two were due to the schools dropping into 
lower groups through decreases in attendance. The fact that in 
thirty-five large cities only two principals were demoted because of 
reasons other than decrease in the size of their schools is due, prob- 
ably, to the fact that superintendents in large cities have ample op- 
portunity, in one way or another, to learn of the character and 
ability of candidates for appointment and promotion. 

Ninety-five per cent of the superintendents reporting state that 
in their systems elementary-school principals are promoted to junior 
high school principalships. Seventy-two per cent of the junior high 
school principals serving in these cities were appointed from ele- 
mentary-school principalships; 28 per cent were promoted from some 
other division of the school system. 

About two-thirds of the cities from which information was re- 
ceived concerning the question of the promotion of principals from 
elementary schools to senior high schools report that they do not 
appoint elementary-school principals to senior high school prin- 
cipalships. Though one-third of the cities submitting information on 
this question report that it is their policy to promote elementary- 
school principals to senior high school principalships, only one-half 
of this number, or one-sixth of the whole, have ever made any such 
promotion. 





































THE SELECTIVE VALUE OF MENTAL TESTS 


W. S. GUILER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


The investigation here reported was made to discover the 
amount of learning capacity that is needed to carry the work out- 
lined in the curriculum for regular grade teachers in Teachers Col- 
lege, Miami University. A number of considerations lend signifi- 
cance to the study of the problem. The first is that any institution 
seriously engaged in developing a desired product must necessarily 
give attention to the careful selection of its students. The quality 
of an industrial product—a good knife, for example—depends, in a 
large measure, on the kind of raw material from which it is made. 
By the same token, the quality of teacher that a training institution 
can produce is influenced, to a high degree, by the student’s capacity 
to learn. 

A second consideration is the fact that our present method of 
recruiting teacher-training institutions is inadequate. While Ohio is 
a leader among the states of the Union in the matter of selecting 
students on the basis of mental and achievement tests, selection, 
after all, is made on the basis of standards and dead lines arbitrarily 
derived rather than determined through careful study of the problem. 

A third consideration is that education cannot alter capacity to 
learn. So far as science can discover, there is only one condition on 
which development in learning capacity can take place. This con- 
dition is biological evolution. The implications of this statement are 
apparent. Education must not meddle with the business of biological 
evolution. So far as we know, no subject possesses any power to 
change native intelligence. 

The study is based on a statistical analysis of two sets of data. 
The first group consists of the scores derived from giving the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Higher Examination, to 
three successive classes of Freshmen in Teachers College, Miami 
University. Some of the students took Form A; others took Form B. 
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Four points were added to the B scores in order to make them com- 
parable with the A scores. The second group of data comprises the 
median school marks achieved in the regular subjects by the 413 
students who were measured by the Otis test. The following typical 
case shows how the median mark was computed. One student 
whose median school mark was C received 6 hours of C’s in English, 
3 hours of B’s and 3 hours of C’s in education, 6 hours of C’s in ge- 
ography, 6 hours of C’s in mathematics, and 3 hours of D’s and 3 
hours of F’s in history. 

Table I presents the intelligence scores and the median school 
marks attained by the students who took the tests. The table reads 
as follows: One student made 74 points in the intelligence test. The 
median mark achieved by this student was A. Two students at- 
tained an intelligence score of 72; the median mark of one was B; 
of the other, A. 

Analysis of Table I discloses the close relation which exists be- 
tween mentality and achievement. No student rose to an A level 
of achievement with an intelligence score lower than 40. The B 
level was not reached by any student with an intelligence score lower 
than 34. The lowest intelligence score that was associated with a 
C level of attainment was 29. 

The question of the lowest level of attainment which can be 
accepted in the work outlined for teacher-training is one which in- 
vestigation must answer. Pending a solution of the problem, let us 
assume that this level is indicated by the average mark (C). If we 
inquire what mentality one must possess in order to attain the C 
level of achievement, the limited data exhibited in Table I would 
give the following tentative answer. No student having an intelli- 
gence score lower than 29 on the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, Form A, can attain the C level. One chance in 
five of reaching this level is accorded to a student with an intelli- 
gence score of 29; one chance in four to a student having a score of 
30; one chance in three to a student with a score of 32; and an even 
chance to a student with a score of 34. An intelligence score of 35 
would give a student a 5 to 9 chance, and a score of 37 a 7 to 8 
chance of attaining average achievement. 

The following suggestions are offered by way of summary and 
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conclusion. First, more extended investigation is needed before one 
can state, with reasonable accuracy, the amount of mental capacity 
a student must possess in order to do the work required in a teach- 
ers’ college. If the Ohio State Department of Education could re- 
lease the Otis scores derived from the state-wide examination and if 
the state teacher-training institutions could release the correspond- 
ing subject marks, the study could be given the degree of extension 
which is necessary for determining the answer to our problem. 

Second, we need to discover the degree of mastery that is needed 
on the part of the teacher in order to produce desirable results in 
learners. Certainly, there must be a close correlation between the 
teacher’s mastery of the materials and technique of instruction and 
the results attained by her pupils. A teacher is not likely to inspire 
and maintain enthusiasm for learning on the part of her pupils if she 
is not genuinely interested in her work. Furthermore, a teacher 
cannot long maintain this enthusiasm unless she has mastered her 
profession. On the basis of the limited data reported in this study, 
it seems doubtful whether a desired degree of teaching mastery can 
be secured by a student whose intelligence score does not approxi- 
mate 4o points on the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability, Higher Examination, Form A. 

Third, factors other than intelligence and achievement must 
receive due consideration in the work of recruiting the teaching pro- 
fession. These factors involve such qualities as interest in teaching 
as a life-service, personal appearance, ability to get along well with 
people, and initiative. Many students who score high in mentality 
do not give large promise as teachers because they are not vitally 
interested in their work or because they lack some essential personal 
or social quality. On the other hand, the presence of desirable 
character traits cannot neutralize or counterbalance a lack of native 
intelligence. Hence, the problem of selecting candidates for teacher- 
training purposes cannot be met by accepting extra strength in some 
quality—perseverance, for example—for a deficiency in some other 
quality. The problem is one of discovering the amount of each 
trait that is essential to teaching success and seeing to it that the 
students who are admitted to teacher-training institutions possess 
at least the minimum amount of each essential quality. 











































THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERVISOR 


L. W. MAYBERRY 
Superintendent of Schools, Wichita, Kansas 


‘Cubberley says that “the supervision of instruction must be re- 
garded as the one supreme duty of a school principal.”” One phase of 
the supervision of instruction which often gives the principal much 
concern is the work of the special supervisor. If both principal and 
supervisor will remember that the latter exists for the sake of the 
teachers and for the sake of the pupils, much trouble will be avoided. 
Every act of the supervisor should be for the purpose of making the 
teachers independent and efficient. The primary or elementary- 
school supervisor is usually a very helpful person, because she is 
interested, as are the teachers and the principal, in the development 
and progress of the pupils in all subjects. Both teachers and princi- 
pal usually look forward to the visit of this supervisor as a day of 
professional help. The principal may secure considerable assistance 
from such a person despite any limitations that she may possess. 
If she is a person of good training, personality, and experience, she 
can, from her daily observations, evaluate the work being done more 
accurately than can the principal. Taking classroom work as she 
finds it, calling for no rearrangement of the program, having a 
thorough understanding of the general problem of education, she is 
a real help in any school. The principal should work in close con- 
junction with such a person in order that he may become skilful 
at classroom supervision. 

The itinerant supervisor of special subjects has not thus far 
made herself as acceptable to the principal and his teachers as she 
should. When she assumes that the principal cannot, or should not, 
know much of her special work, she is violating the first principles 
of supervision—mutual understanding and co-operative teaching. 
Occasionally, the first knowledge that the principal has that the 
special supervisor is in his building is when he finds the program 
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upset for the convenience of the supervisor. Of course, matters 
are even worse when the school day is broken up by the unannounced 
arrival of two or three such supervisors. Sometimes the work out- 
lined by the supervisor is so heavy that she herself cannot do it in 
the allotted time. 

All supervisors should realize that they must respect the position 
and authority of the principal. They should consult him and work 
through him. Rarely should a supervisor make an unfavorable 
report on a teacher to the principal without discussing the whole 
situation with the teacher and offering her some constructive criti- 
cisms. 

Some special supervisors overemphasize their work, hold waste- 
ful teachers’ meetings, feel that their work is being slighted, have no 
conception of the general aims of the school, and insist on uniform 
requirements. There are teachers who look upon special supervisors 
as necessary evils imposed upon them by the superintendent. There 
are also teachers who feel little responsibility for the work planned 
by the supervisor and, so far as possible, leave it for the supervisor 
to do. 

If the instruction in the special subjects is to be carried on prop- 
erly and if the teachers are to develop an interest in these subjects, 
the principal must be consulted both about the subject matter and 
about the teaching. 

On the other hand, the principal should not wait for a pro- 
fessional visit from the supervisor. He should try to find out how 
he may be of assistance both to the supervisor and to the teacher. 
He should discuss aims, methods, and results with the supervisor, 
observe the classroom work of the supervisor, and later the classroom 
work of the teacher. He should commend any particularly good 
work and make both teachers and pupils feel the importance of the 
work in hand. Whenever the principal and the supervisor differ 
radically on any question of course of study, methods, program, 
equipment, or teacher, they should discuss the matter jointly or 
separately with the superintendent. When the decision of the super- 
intendent is finally made, that decision should be accepted and 
carried out by all persons concerned. 












































WHAT WORDS SHOULD CHILDREN BE TAUGHT 


TO SPELL? I. THE CONCEPT OF A 
COMMON LIST 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
University of Chicago 


During the last twelve years many investigators have been 
seeking a scientific answer to the question, What words shall we 
teach children to spell? Within this period there have been com- 
pleted at least thirty vocabulary studies possessing scientific merit 
in greater or less degree. School workers are now familiar with many 
of these studies. Such word lists as those of Jones, Andersen, Cook 
and O’Shea, and Ayres are well known. What is the net result of all 
these investigations for the course of study in spelling? In what 
way, specifically and definitely, should this great mass of material 
be used in the selection of a spelling vocabulary for the elementary 
school? 

The school workers who resort to these vocabulary studies with 
the practical problem of curriculum-making in mind—and many 
have done so—find themselves confronted with serious difficulties. 
The investigations, it is discovered, differ considerably in the kind 
and amount of material tabulated, as well as in the method of 
tabulation. Differences in the amount of material and in the 
method of tabulation lead one to ask, How reliably do these word 
lists represent the sources used? Differences in the kind of material 
prompt the question, What is the proper source for the words of the 
spelling vocabulary? The first of these questions involves principles 
of statistical technique; the second, principles of curriculum con- 
struction. Both questions demand critical study, involving more 
time than the busy schoolman is ordinarily able to give to the 
task. It will be the aim of the series of articles of which this is the 
first to assist the school supervisor in evaluating the available sci- 
entific material on the derivation of the spelling vocabulary and to 
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reach a definite answer to the question with which we started, 
What words shall we teach children to spell? 

The purpose of this series of articles is fourfold: (1) to ascertain 
the progress that has been made in the attempts to derive a common 
spelling vocabulary, (2) to compare the validity of various methods 
employed in the selection of this vocabulary, (3) to devise a method 
of vocabulary selection based on this study of methods, and (4) to 
select a list of words by the method devised. 

An examination of the various attempts that have been made 
to derive the spelling vocabulary scientifically, including studies 
made for other purposes but used by spelling investigators, shows 
that there are two outstanding types of investigations, distinguished 
according to the source of the material: (1) investigations based on 
the written discourse of adults and (2) investigations based on the 
written discourse of children. The vocabularies of most of the in- 


vestigations not included under these two headings are composite » 


lists derived from both of the sources mentioned. Of the various 
kinds of adult writing available, such as books, articles, reports, 
correspondence, minutes, notes, and memoranda, correspondence has 
been used much more frequently than any other type, on the assump- 
tion that it more accurately and fully reflects the word needs of the 
average adult in written discourse. On the other hand, the studies 
of childhood usage have drawn their words almost exclusively 
from children’s themes. It is not at all certain, however, that chil- 
dren’s themes represent the only source for a children’s writing 
vocabulary or even the best source. There are unexplored pos- 
sibilities in the letters of children that have passed through the 
mail. From this source the investigator can more easily secure a 
satisfactory geographic distribution of his original material and 
probably also secure a more spontaneous effort on the part of 
the child. A children’s vocabulary of this type is now being pre- 
pared by W. C. French, graduate student at the University of 
Chicago and superintendent of public schools at Drumright, Okla- 
homa. 

One of the most impressive aspects of the vocabulary investiga- 
tions is their division into the two groups mentioned. There is deep 
significance in the fact that one set of investigators derive all their 
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words for spelling from the usage of children, while an equally 
competent group seek a word list from a different source. This divi- 
sion in the field of spelling reflects a conflict that goes on beyond 
the boundaries of spelling. It arises everywhere in the field of 
curriculum construction. Indeed, this problem tends to divide all 
educators into two opposing groups. In its wider setting one hears 
of psychological needs arrayed against social needs. In fact, the 
meaning of the conflict is not fully comprehended until the issue is 
viewed as a clash between two opposing philosophies of life. Using 
the terms broadly, these views may be called the individualistic 
and the socialistic. Is education life, or is it preparation for life? 
Is individual freedom or social control to be the dominant factor 
in educational and political organization? These questions precipi- 
tate the problem clearly enough—one of the most important with 
which the schools of a democracy and the democracy itself have to 
deal. 

The tendency among scientific curriculum-makers has become 
increasingly sociological. They are turning education from a course 
which it has been pursuing during the past quarter of a century. 
Under their influence individual demands are being more and more 
subordinated to social demands or are being made consistent with 
them. The objectives of the curriculum are being derived from a 
study of adult activities. In certain quarters the adult has become 
the sole criterion for the selection of material for the curriculum. 
This extreme application of the principle of social utility rests on 
pure assumption and certainly should receive critical examina- 
tion. 

Implicit in the numerous vocabulary studies is the theory that a 
list of words can be found representing the fundamental nation- 
wide needs of children in written composition. A list may be an- 
nounced as “the thousand commonest words” used by adults or 
given to the public as a compilation of the words most frequently 
used by children in their written work. What can be said with 
regard to the validity of such claims? 

Data regarding the dependability of lists prepared for general 
adoption were secured in this study by the method of comparison. 
The degree of identity of different vocabularies was determined 
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after these vocabularies had been made comparable by the elimina- 
tion of (1) repeated words, (2) similar derivatives, and (3) infre- 
quent words. 

In the case of vocabularies published in the form of a single alpha- 
betized list, the first of these steps was simple. If, however, the 
words were alphabetized by grades, as in the Jones study, it was 
necessary to examine the list for repeated words. When the Jones 
words were placed each on a separate card and the whole list sub- 
jected to a single alphabetization, it was found that thirty-three 
words had been repeated. It was even more necessary to alpha- 
betize the words in such a list as Bauer’s. In this list the words are 
grouped separately for the several grades, but the grade lists are not 
alphabetized. When the Bauer vocabulary was alphabetized as a 
single list, 163 words were found to have been repeated. 

The second step was more difficult to handle with satisfaction. 
It is possible to devise many different plans for the rejection of 
derivatives, involving many arbitrary decisions. The necessity 
for attention to the problem grows out of the fact that different 
investigators handle derivatives in different ways. In at least two 
investigations words have been placed on a dictionary basis, which 


leads to indefensible procedures, such as tabulating the words 
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are,” “‘was,” and “‘been” as occurrences of “‘be.”” As a substitute 
for this method, it has been suggested that “characteristic spelling 
difficulty” be used as the basis for decision regarding the independent 
appearance of a word in the list. According to this plan, if a deriva- 
tive is so simple that it presents no appreciable spelling difficulty 
in addition to that inherent in the word from which it is derived, it 
is excluded when the root word is included. From the standpoint of 
curriculum-making in spelling, this plan is evidently superior to 
classification on a dictionary basis. Not the origin of the word, but 
its spelling difficulty is the significant point. 

It should not be assumed, however, that derivatives of the kind 
described involve no spelling difficulty in addition to that found in 
the forms from which they are derived. Ballou’s study' of the rela- 


t The Teaching of Spelling, p. 14. School Document No. 17, 1916; Bulletin No. XI 
of the Department of Educational Investigation and Measurement. Boston: Boston 
Public Schools, 1916. 
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tive difficulty of original and derived forms is quite decisive on this 
question. From his data it is found that the achievement percentage 
of a group of pupils on the simplest derivatives was 8.3 below that 
of the same group of pupils on the corresponding root words. It is 
clear that some provision should be made for the teaching of impor- 
tant derivatives. What the important ones are should be deter- 
mined objectively. This can be done by including derivatives and 
recording their frequency in the scientific studies designed as a 
basis for public-school lists. Separate record should be made of 
every different word variant. The progress of research has been 
perceptibly hampered on account of the failure of many investi- 
gators to publish complete records of this kind. 

In the present study the exclusion of derivatives was a purely 
methodological matter, made necessary in order to reconcile the 
varying practices of investigators and to make their lists more 
nearly comparable. When the root word appeared in the list, the 
following derivatives were eliminated: (1) past tense formed by the 
addition of d or ed, (2) plural formed by the addition of s or es, 
. (3) adverb formed by the addition of ly, (4) present participle 

formed by the addition of img, (5) third person singular formed by 
the addition of s, (6) comparative degree of the adjective formed by 
the addition of er, and (7) superlative degree of the adjective formed 
by the addition of est. Exceptions to these rules, such as the re- 
tention of “potatoes” under (2) and “dyeing” under (4), were neg- 
ligible in number. A few words ending with suffixes were eliminated. 
Prefixes were ignored. 

After repeated words and similar derivatives were eliminated, 
the words of lowest frequency were dropped from one of two com- 
pared lists until the total number of words in each was the same. 
Where frequencies were not provided, the totals were equalized by 
random elimination of words. Except where otherwise noted, com- 
pared lists were treated alike in the program of reduction. 

In Table I are presented data showing the degree of identity in 
vocabularies of different types after reduction to a comparable 
basis, as described. The common total, it will be observed, is 1,732. 
This figure was determined by the result obtained from comparing 
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the Jones list' with the Bauer list.? It was found that there were 
1,732 words common to the two lists. This common list of words 
was used as a basis in the comparisons for three reasons: (1) It was 
impossible to reduce the Jones and the Bauer lists on a frequency 
basis because the authors failed to provide frequency data for the 
individual words. (2) It was thought that the words common to 
both lists would represent childhood usage more accurately than 
would the same number of words selected from either list by any 
other method. (3) It was necessary to make the comparisons on a 
basis of somewhat less than two thousand words in order to have a 
figure to which all the lists could be reduced. 


TABLE I 
IDENTICAL ELEMENT IN VOCABULARIES OF DIFFERENT TYPES 








. Total Number Number of Percentage of 
Vocabularies of Words Common Words |Common Words 





Horn and Jones-Bauer ; 1,732 1,052 60.7 
Horn and Melcher 1,732 859 49.6 
Jones-Bauer and Melcher 1,732 043 54.4 
Horn and Champion Spelling Book 1,732 31I 18.0 
Jones-Bauer and Champion Spelling Book. . 1,732 332 19.2 
Melcher and Champion Spelling Book 1,732 473 27.3 














The first comparison noted in the table is that between a vocabu- 
lary termed the Horn list and the vocabulary just described, which 
will hereafter be called the Jones-Bauer list. The Horn vocabulary 
used was one compiled by Ernest Horn, containing all the different 
words in eleven different investigations’ of adult correspondence, 


t W. Franklin Jones, Concrete Investigation of the Material of English Spelling with 
Conclusions Bearing on the Problems of Teaching Spelling. Vermilion, South Dakota: 
University of South Dakota, 1914. Pp. 30. 

2 Nicholas Bauer (New Orleans), The Writing Vocabulary of Pupils of the New 
Orleans Public Schools, 1915. Pp. 24. 

3a) William Niclaus Andersen, Determination of a Spelling Vocabulary Based upon 
Written Correspondence. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. II, No. 1. Iowa 
City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1921. Pp. 66. 

b) Leonard P. Ayres, The Spelling Vocabularies of Personal and Business Letters. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1913. Pp. 14. 

c) W. F. Clarke, “Writing Vocabularies,” Elementary School Journal, XXI 
(January, 1921), 349-5. 

d) W. A. Cook and M. V. O’Shea, The Child and His Spelling, pp. 157-219. 
Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1914. 

¢) “Dr. Frederic Burk’s List from Ninety-one Friends’ Letters,” in A Speller for 
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with frequency data. It will be seen that the common element in 
these two lists is 60.7 per cent. When the Horn list was compared 
with the Melcher (Kansas City) list, a list based on the misspellings 
of children occurring in written work, the identity was found to be 
49.6 per cent. The Jones-Bauer list and the Melcher list were found 
to have 54.4 per cent of their words in common. The average identi- 
ty in these three different kinds of lists—each, be it remembered, 
purporting to represent the spelling needs of school children—is 
54.9 per cent. In other words, these three lists, within the adjusted 
total of 1,732 words, show a disagreement to the extent of 45.1 
per cent of the words they offer for the curriculum. 

In order to secure a check on these percentages, the comparisons 
reported in Table II were made. The Smith list? mentioned in the 
table is a reduction of a compilation of 2,047 words made by Homer 
J. Smith, of the University of Minnesota, from compositions of 
school children. The Studley-Ware-Smith vocabulary is a combina- 
tion list similar to the Jones-Bauer, representing the common words 


the Use of the Teachers of California (pp. 195-99), compiled by Anne Nicholson. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Board of Education, 1914. 

f) Ernest Horn (University of Iowa), “Investigation of Personal Correspondence.” 
Unpublished study. 

g) Ernest Horn (University of Iowa), “A Study of the Vocabulary. of Letters 
Written by Bankers to Bankers about Banking.” Unpublished study. 

h) J. David Houser, “An Investigation of the Writing Vocabularies of Repre- 
sentatives of an Economic Class,” Elementary School Journal, XVII (June, 1917), 
708-18. 

i) “List Compiled from the Business Correspondence of The Emporium, San 
Francisco, and Hale’s Department Store, San Jose,” in A Speller for the Use of the 
Teachers of California (pp. 210-17), compiled by Anne Nicholson. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: State Board of Education, 1914. 

j) “List Compiled from the Correspondence of the California Barrel Co.,” in A 
Speller for the Use of the Teachers of California (pp. 205-9), compiled by Anne Nicholson. 
Sacramento, California: State Board of Education, 1914. 

k) “List Compiled from the Social Correspondence of the Members of the Parents’ 
Association, Normal Training School, San Jose,” in A Speller for the Use of the Teachers 
of California (pp. 200-204), compiled by Anne Nicholson. Sacramento, California: 
State Board of Education, 1914. 

t Preliminary Report of the Committee on Spelling Appointed by the Elementary 
School Principals’ Section. Research Bulletin No. 2. Kansas City, Missouri: Public 
Schools, 1916. Pp. 48. 

? H. J. Smith (University of Minnesota), “Spelling Vocabularies of Children in the 
Elementary School.” Unpublished study, 1913. Pp. 37. 
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in Smith’s original list and a list of 4,359 words compiled by C. K. 
Studley and Allison Ware' from children’s themes. The number of 
common words in the Studley-Ware and Smith lists, after the 
regular eliminations were made, was found to be 1,698. 

For the first comparison in the table, the Horn list of 1,732 
words was reduced on a frequency basis to the total of the Studley- 
Ware-Smith list, namely 1,698 words. The identity between the 
Studley-Ware-Smith list, representing the writing vocabulary of 
children, and the Horn list, representing the writing vocabulary of 


TABLE II 
SUPPLEMENTARY COMPARISONS OF VOCABULARIES 





. Number of Percentage of 
Vocabularies Common Words |Common Words 


Horn (1,698 words) and Studley-Ware-Smith (1,698 
words) 798 47.0 
Jones-Bauer (1,732 words) and Studley-Ware-Smith 
(1,698 words) 894 52.1 
Jones-Bauer (1,732 words) and Smith (1,732 words) 1,013 58.5 














adults, is 47.0 per cent. In the Jones-Bauer and the Studley-Ware- 
Smith lists 52.1 per cent of the words are common. The Jones- 
Bauer and the Smith lists, with equivalent totals, have an identity 
of 58.5 per cent. 

If attention is confined to percentages representing identity in 
vocabularies of different types and consideration is given to the 
values in both Table I and Table II, the average common element 
is found to be 53.7 per cent. 

It may be suggested that the percentage of idcntity would have 
been greater if it had been possible, by means u. word frequencies, 
to select for comparison the words of greatest frequency in each list. 
This was impossible because frequencies were lacking in the Jones, 
Bauer, and Studley-Ware lists. It is natural to expect greater corre- 
spondence between two lists in the region of the highest frequency 
of words. One is surprised, however, at the relatively low percentage 
of identity found in many instances when comparisons of the words 


* C. K. Studley and Allison Ware (State Normal School, Chico, California), “List 
of Words Based upon the Compositions of Children.” Unpublished Study, 1917. 
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of highest frequency are made. For example, only 55 per cent of the 
one hundred words of the highest frequency in the Ayres correspond- 
ence list are found among the one hundred words of the highest 
frequency in the Cook and O’Shea list, and only 45 per cent of 
Ayres’s 542 words of the highest frequency are found among the 
521 words of the greatest frequency in the Houser list. Again, it is 
observed in Table I that the identical element in the Horn and the 
Melcher lists, in both of which frequencies are provided, is only 
49.6 per cent, the lowest of the three important percentages given 
in the table. It is therefore evident that one may easily exaggerate 
the effect of lack of frequencies on these comparisons. The per- 
centage of identity, however, would probably have been larger, al- 
though not much larger, if the words of the highest frequency in 
each list could have been used in the comparisons shown in Tables 
I and II. 

Even if the lack of frequencies had produced a situation tending 
to make the obtained percentage lower than the true one, there is 
another factor operating to offset this possible advantage. It is the 
factor of size of base. The point is closely related to the preceding 
one. Ifa larger total than 1,732 had been used, would the percentage 
of identity have been different to any significant degree? This point 
should be raised in view of the fact that expert opinion and scientific 
results relating to the size of the minimal spelling list demand a total 
number of words about twice as great as the base in the foregoing 
comparisons. In answer to this question, one can estimate pretty 
safely that the average percentage would be lower rather than higher 
if the larger total were used. That is, whatever advantage would be 
gained for the percentage of identity through comparisons on a basis 
of 1,732 words would be lost as the basis of comparison is enlarged. 
Take the cases of the Horn and the Jones-Bauer lists for illustration. 
In comparisons on the basis of 3,500 words, 1,768 additional words, 
all of lower frequency than the first 1,732 words, would have to be 
used from the Horn list. In the case of the Jones-Bauer list, one may 
safely infer that the 1,732 words which were employed have a higher 
average frequency than the rest of the words in the two lists, since 
all of them occur in both lists. In other words, an increase in the 
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size of the base, other things being equal, would probably be ac- 
companied by a decrease in the size of the identity percentage. 

It should be observed further that several lists used in the com- 
parisons were composites. Other things being equal, it would be 
expected that the use of composites would tend to augment the 
average identity. That is to say, several vocabularies in the same 
field and otherwise comparable would be expected, on the average, 
to agree with one another to a smaller extent than with a composite 
of all, or, otherwise stated, the average deviation of the vocabularies 
from one another should be greater than the average deviation of 
all the vocabularies from the composite. This principle, however, 
has no close application in the present circumstances on account of 
variations in source of material, amount of material, and mode of 
tabulation. 

In interpreting percentages of identity, the fact should be men- 
tioned that these percentages seem clearly to vary as the three 
conditions just mentioned vary. For example, there is evidence 
that the disparity discovered is due in part to the relatively small 
number of running words tabulated by many of the investigators. 
It will be seen in a later comparison, where the totals of two com- 
posite vocabularies are large, that the percentage of identity reaches 
60 per cent, even though one vocabulary is drawn from the corre- 
spondence of adults and the other from the themes of children. Even 
more suggestive in this connection is the result of a comparison 
between the list of 3,084 words published by Andersen and the 
same number of words of highest frequency in the Warning’ list. 
The percentage of identity reported by Miss Warning is 69.5. In 
this instance not only was a large body of material drawn upon in 
preparing each list, Andersen’s total number of running words 
being 361,184 and Warning’s 309,387, but, in addition, the source 
of the words and the mode of tabulation were essentially the same 
in the two investigations. 

Efforts to develop a satisfactory spelling vocabulary will be more 


t Winifred Caroline Warning, “‘An Investigation of the Word Usage of Adults in 
Written Correspondence.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1925. Pp. 146. 
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effective when more careful attention is given to the three points 
mentioned: (1) source of material, (2) amount of material, and 
(3) tabulation of material. In the portion of the field in which the 
greatest amount of work has been done, namely, adult correspond- 
ence, no thoroughgoing attempts have been made to select letters of 
different kinds in proportion to their occurrence in social life; no 
adequate statistical studies have been made to determine either the 
proper size of the random samples of different kinds of material or 
the proper size of the total sample; and no serious attempt has been 
made to standardize methods of tabulating material. Without 
doubt, variability in the methods of vocabulary-building has con- 
tributed much to the disparity among the findings of investigators. 

Miss Warning" has thrown light on the problem of determining 
the proper sources and the necessary number of running words. 
From her study the data in Table III have been taken. The vocabu- 
laries mentioned in the table are among the largest that have been 
compiled from adult correspondence. The words in the table have 
been chosen from the one hundred of the highest frequency in Miss 
Warning’s list. For each of the one hundred words and for each 
investigation Miss Warning computed the ratio between the fre- 
quency of the word and the total number of running words. The 
first five words are selected from among those which show the great- 
est agreement in frequency ratio; the second five, from among those 
which show the least agreement. These data indicate what may be 
expected with regard to stability of frequency values when limited 
attention is given to the selection of source material and its ade- 
quacy in amount. The words in the table have been so chosen as 
to avoid complications from Cook and O’Shea’s dictionary classi- 
fication. 

It is evident from the small variation that the frequencies of 
certain words among the one hundred most common words have 
been accurately ascertained by the tabulation of from two hundred 
thousand to four hundred thousand running words. It is equally 
evident that the frequencies of other words in the first hundred 
have not been accurately ascertained. Moreover, reliability is not 
proportional to frequency, which means, apparently, that reliable 


? Winifred Caroline Warning, of. cit. 
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frequencies can be secured for some words from the tabulation of a 
much smaller number of occurrences or a much smaller total number 
of running words than is required in the case of other words. In 
such tabulations the frequency ratio may be used as a guide to the 
investigator. As the frequency ratio for a given word becomes con- 
stant, tabulation of this word may be discontinued. Quite clearly, 
frequency ratios should be computed separately for different types 
of source material. The problem, however, of determining the 
size of the random sample must be sharply separated from the 


TABLE III 


Frequency Ratios or TEN Worps In DIFFERENT 
VOCABULARIES 








VOCABULARY 





Andersen |Cookand O’Shea 





0.68 0.62 0.63 
0.49 0.44 0.42 
0.18 0.17 0.16 


0.36 0.34 0.33 
1.28 1.25 1.24 


3-20 4.12 2.71 
0.19 0.53 0.23 
0.57 1.44 0.92 
2.03 1.62 2.69 
0.44 0.13 0.35 














problem of selecting sources. Much of the variability between the 
ratios of the different investigators shown in Table III may be due 
to variation in sources rather than to smallness of random sample. 
After methods have been devised to balance the sources of vocabu- 
lary studies and the faults of tabulation have been corrected, it will 
probably be necessary in the case of many words to increase greatly 
the customary amount of material from which the words are taken 
before frequency values become sufficiently reliable. Although in- 
vestigators in the future may have to talk in millions where in many 
instances they are now talking in hundred thousands, it would be 
well to establish the necessity for the more extensive tabulations 
before the task is undertaken. 

There is a final factor that deserves attention in connection with 
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the interpretation of the percentage of identity in the results of 
different investigators. This percentage may appear small on an 
absolute scale but, on the other hand, may appear large, certainly 
may represent a significant achievement, when measured relatively; 
for example, when measured in relation to the accuracy of word 
selection prior to the recent era of scientific studies of the spelling 
vocabulary. In order to obtain some indication of the progress 
which the more scientific investigators have made, the emphasized 
words of the Champion Spelling Book*—that is, the words which 
appear in large type in this text, two to a lesson—were chosen for 
comparison with three representative objective lists. The speller 
mentioned appeared in 1909, just prior to the first important vocabu- 
lary studies, and, according to the Preface, was constructed from 
the grade lists of one thousand or more teachers. The list of empha- 
sized words, numbering 1,839, was reduced to a total of 1,732 by 
random rejection. The list was alphabetized, and every seventeenth 
word was eliminated. 

In Table I are given percentages indicating the identity between 
this list and the three more scientifically derived lists, each of a 
different type—Horn, Jones-Bauer, and Melcher. In the order 
mentioned, the percentages of identity with the Champion Spelling 
Book list are 18.0, 19.2, and 27.3, respectively. The average is 
21.5 per cent. The more objective studies agree with one another 
to the extent of 54.9 per cent, while between the more subjectively 
derived vocabulary and these studies there is an average agreement 
of 21.5 per cent. The burden of proof evidently rests with the 
vocabulary of the speller. In other words, these results give one 
the impression that the achievements of the scientific investigators 
are not to be disparaged. Without exaggeration, they have made 
what might be called remarkable progress toward the establishment 
of a common vocabulary. 

SUMMARY 


In their independent attempts to determine the words which 
children should be taught to spell, investigators provide vocabu- 
laries that show an average agreement, one with another, of about 


t Warren E. Hicks, Champion Spelling Book for Public and Private Schools. Chi- 
cago: American Book Co., 1909. Pp. 238. 
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50 per cent. Although this percentage may seem small for a field 
in which material is so definite and, to all appearances, so determi- 
nable, it represents a large advance over the vocabulary determina- 
tions of the prescientific period and is probably not surpassed in 
the curriculum-making for any other subject. The disparity among 
the findings of investigators is due in considerable measure to vari- 
ability in methods of investigation. Variations in (1) kind of ma- 
terial, (2) amount of material, and (3) tabulation of material have 
clearly contributed to this disparity. When the technique of vocabu- 
lary studies is better standardized, greater agreement in the results 
may be expected. In a very true sense education must recognize 
that there are general or common word needs in written discourse 
and that these needs are being revealed by painstaking and persever- 


ing research. 
[To be continued] 





THE EFFECTIVENESS OF DIRECTED STUDY 


A. W. JOHNSON 
Minot Junior High School, Minot, North Dakota 


It is the purpose of this article to present the results obtained in 
a comparative study made of two eighth-grade arithmetic classes, 
one of which was conducted as a directed-study class and the other 
as an ordinary recitation class. 

The classes were of the same size and were made up of boys only. 
When the seventh-grade records in arithmetic were compared, it was 
found that there was a slight advantage in favor of the recitation 
class. This finding was further substantiated by the scores made on 
the National Intelligence Tests. 

A sixty-minute period was used for the directed-study class. 
Part of the time was given to reviewing the work of the preceding 
day, part to assigning new work, and the remainder to directing the 
study of the assignment made. There was some variation in the 
amount of time devoted to each of these procedures, but the time 
available for study was never less than twenty-five minutes. The 
class was divided into three groups on the basis of ability. The pupils 
in the inferior group were given work suited to their ability and 
essential as part of the course. Those in the middle group were given 
some work in addition to that given to the pupils in the inferior 
group. The superior group was given part of the work assigned to 
the inferior and the middle groups and, in addition, supplementary 
problems from other books. Home work was not expected. The work 
done each day was collected at the close of the period. 

Suggestive directions for the study of arithmetic were given to 
each pupil in mimeographed form. These directions were discussed, 
and frequent reference was made to them during the study period. 
This training in the application of study directions did much to build 
up proper study habits. 

The class period for the recitation group was forty minutes in 
length so as to conform more nearly to the average recitation period. 
Most of the period was used in reviewing the problems that had 
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been assigned on the preceding day. In the main, the method used 
was only a variation of having the pupils recite what they had 
worked out. About thirty minutes of the time was taken up in this 
“lesson-hearing.” The remaining ten minutes was devoted to an 
explanation of the-new assignment. The class was not divided into 
ability groups. The number of problems assigned to the class as a 
whole corresponded to the average assignment in the directed-study 
class, although some pupils worked more than this number. 

This group had no time during the class period for study or 
preparation. The pupils were told that the problems were to be 
worked during a general study period, before or after school, or at 
home. The progress they made was made wholly outside of the class 
period, while the progress achieved by the other group was made 
wholly within the class period. 

In both classes the papers were collected daily and the problems 
checked. The average number of problems attempted and the aver- 
age number of problems solved correctly were determined. Table I 
shows the results of the first six weeks of work in each group. This 
table is to be read as follows: the first day the inferior group of the 
directed-study class attempted an average of 3 problems; the second 
day, 7 problems; the third day, 4 problems; the fourth day, 3 prob- 
lems; the fifth day, 6 problems; etc. The aggregate of the daily 
averages for the six weeks, or twenty-eight school days, is 130. This 
same group had an average of 3 problems right the first day; 6.5, 
the second day; etc., making an aggregate of the daily averages for 
the twenty-eight days of 125.5. Accordingly, 96.5 per cent of the 
problems attempted by the inferior group of the directed-study class 
were right. 

Further, it will be seen from Table I that the aggregate of the 
average number of problems attempted daily is 198 for the middle 
group of the directed-study class as compared with 226 for the recita- 
tion class. The aggregate of the average number of problems solved 
correctly daily is 185.5 for the middle group of the directed-study 
class as compared with 170.5 for the recitation class. In the aggre- 
gate, the middle group of the directed-study class solved correctly 
93-7 per cent of the problems attempted; the corresponding per- 
centage for the recitation class is 75.4. 

At the end of each three weeks the same tests were given to the 
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two classes. The problems attempted and the problems right were 
counted, as during the daily work. The middle group of the directed- 
study class solved correctly 92.2 per cent of the problems attempted, 
while the recitation group had 80.5 per cent of the problems right. 
It will be noticed that this is the same general relation as that which 
obtained during the daily work. 

At the end of six weeks the methods of conducting the two classes 
were reversed. The group that had been dependent on outside time 
for the studying was given directed-study time. The other group 
was given the forty-minute period and made dependent on home 
study for lesson preparation. Special effort was made to keep the 
conditions as nearly the same as they had been for each type of 
procedure during the preceding six weeks. 

Table II shows the daily work of each class. An aggregate of 174 
problems were attempted by the middle group of the directed-study 
class. Of these 174 problems, 155, or 89.0 per cent, were right. Of 
the 223 problems attempted by the recitation class, 179, or 80.3 per 
cent, were right. 

Again the same tests were given to the two classes at the end of 
each three weeks of the experiment. The middle group of the di- 
rected-study class solved correctly 91.9 per cent of the problems 
attempted in the two tests. The recitation class had 84.0 per cent 
of the problems right. Again, the classes maintained the same gen- 
eral relations in the tests as in the daily work. 

It has been the writer’s observation during this study that in 
order to train in efficient and economical study habits the studying 
must be done under the teacher’s immediate direction. 

In conclusion, the following facts may be noted. In both cases 
the recitation class attempted more problems than the middle group 
of the directed-study class, 14.1 per cent more in the first case and 
28.2 per cent more in the second case. In both cases the middle group 
of the directed-study class had a larger percentage of problems right 
—o93.7 per cent in the first half of the experiment and 89.0 per cent 
in the second half of the experiment as compared with 75.4 per cent. 
and 80.3 per cent respectively, for the recitation class. This study 
gives ground for questioning the advisability of using a large part of 
the class time for hearing lessons indiscriminately, as is done in the 
ordinary recitation period. 
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THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE FORMS 


CLARE McPHEE 
Capitol School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Much of the teaching of grammar has been assigned to the junior 
and senior high schools, and the selection of the language forms 
which should be taught to children in the elementary school has 
become an interesting problem. The question of what to teach is 
particularly urgent when revision of the course of study in English 
calls for a more or less definite reason for the selection of some lan- 
guage forms and the rejection of others. The first step toward the 
solution of the problem in Lincoln, Nebraska, was taken when a 
committee of teachers was asked to submit a list of language forms 
which should be taught in the various grades of the elementary 
school. The summary made from the individual lists submitted was 
long, too long to serve as a list of language forms for direct teaching. 
It was valuable, however, in that it showed that teachers had ob- 
served these definite shortcomings in their pupils: (1) the misuse of 
verb and pronoun forms; (2) the use of the double negative; (3) the 
use of a plural subject with a singular verb; (4) the use of a singular 
subject with a plural verb; (5) the use of the objective form as the 
subject of the verb; (6) the use of meaningless introductory words, 
such as “why,” “then,” “now,” “listen,” and “well”; (7) the mis- 
pronunciation of common words; (8) the persistence in the upper 
grades of errors made in the lower grades. 

The persistence of language errors raised the next questions to 
be answered in the solution of the problem: What language forms 
should be taught in the lower grades in order to eliminate the con- 
tinuance of errors? How much direct teaching of language forms 
should be undertaken in each grade in the important task of help- 
ing children to speak grammatically? 

Investigations that have been made of the language errors of 
children suggested the answers to these questions, and a summary 
was compiled of the language-error findings in the following places: 
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Connersville, Indiana; Kansas City, Missouri; Boise, Idaho; Iowa 
consolidated schools; and Cincinnati, Ohio." 

The language errors of children discovered in these various 
studies were then grouped as follows: errors found in all of the five 
studies, errors found in four of the studies, errors found in three of 
the studies, errors found in two of the studies, and errors found in 
only one of the studies.? The following lists include the errors noted 
in three or more of the studies. 


LANGUAGE ERRORS NOTED IN ALL OF THE FIVE STUDIES 
can for may learned for taught 
come for came run for ran 
have did for have done rung for rang 
done for did have saw 
give for gave I seen 
haven’t got any sit for sat 
haven’t no them apples for those apples 
John he 


LANGUAGE Errors NOTED IN Four OF THE STUDIES 
ain't Me and him did it. 
ketches The bell has rang. 
He clum the tree. Shall (Will) you do it? 
I’m comin’. She has went. 
git if there was 
We got (arrived) home. confusion of lie and lay 
I don’t mind him going. went and did it 
She told Doris and J. Each one studied their lesson. 


LANGUAGE Errors NOTED IN THREE OF THE STUDIES 


Where is he a? He did it hisself. 
It was awful hot. They is or was 
He begin (began) it. I knowed it. 
don’t hardly It was me. 
He don’t know it. onct 
I’m goin’. He kept runnin’. 
It was her. seems like (It seems like I should know 
It was him. you.) 
I taken some. He ask me. 
tG. M. Wilson, “Locating the Language Errors of Children,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXI (December, 1920), 290-96. 
* T. V. Goodrich, director of the Department of Measurements of the city schools 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, assisted in making this classification. 
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worser you all, 

lots for many or much confusion of of and off 

he has took confusion of the, they, and there 
has never yet 


As soon as the errors found in the studies referred to had been 
classified, it was a simple matter to select the language forms re- 
sponsible for many errors in the speech of children. The list of lan- 
guage forms that had caused most of the mistakes was not large: 
15 in five of the studies, 16 in four of the studies, 24 in three of the 
studies, 29 in two of the studies, and 97 in one of the studies. These 
figures include errors in pronunciation. 

Thus the question, What language forms should be taught in 
the lower grades? could be answered by the selection of a minimum 
list of language forms in accordance with suggestions outlined by 
Leonard,’ Bobbitt,? Bonser,? Stormzand and O’Shea,‘ and others; 
that is, effort should be concentrated on teaching a few language 
forms thoroughly and on cultivating sensitiveness to typical errors 
that are to be eliminated. 

The language forms to be taught in the lower grades were selected 
from the errors noted in all of the five studies referred to or in four of 
the five studies and from errors recurrent in the upper grades, as 
shown by additional studies.’ The language forms to be taught in 
the fifth and sixth grades were those listed as errors in two, three, 
or four of the studies. Verb and pronoun forms were distributed 
throughout the grades. Language forms such as “who” and 
“whom,” the use of “shall” and “will,” and the principal parts of 
difficult irregular verbs, such as “begin” and “blow,” were not 
listed for direct teaching. Such language forms were placed in the 
grades of the junior high school where grammatical principles 

« Sterling Andrus Leonard, English Composition as a Social Problem, pp. 116-29. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. 

2 Franklin Bobbitt, The Curriculum, chap. xix. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1918, 

3 Frederick G. Bonser, The Elementary School Curriculum, pp. 232-33. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1920. 

4 Martin J. Stormzand and M. V. O’Shea, How Much English Grammar? pp. 204-5. 
Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1924. 

5 G. M. Wilson, “Language Error Tests,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XIII 
(September, 1922), 346. 
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would naturally be stressed. Words which, evidently, were incor- 
rectly used in spelling exercises were not listed; examples of such are 
“bild” for “build,” “blue” for “blew,” “by” for “buy,” and “tolled” 
for “told.” A list of all the words that represented errors in pro- 
nunciation was also made from the studies; keiches, git, and comin’ 
are examples. 

A test on the thirty-nine language forms that had been selected 
for direct teaching in the various grades was then devised before 
the teachers were told about the list. The elements composing this 
language test were as follows: twenty-three verb forms, twelve pro- 
noun forms, and four miscellaneous forms. Each item of the test 
contained a correct sentence and an incorrect sentence; for example, 

The boys are here. 
The boys is here. 

The incorrect form was placed first as frequently as second. The 
pupils were directed to draw a line through the sentence that was 
wrong in each of the thirty-nine parts of the test, and they were 
allowed plenty of time to finish the test. 

This test was given to all pupils in the elementary school from 
Grade II A to Grade VI A, inclusive, for the purpose of determining 
whether the principles that had been followed in the placement of 
the language forms in the different grades could be justified. Each 
teacher was asked to tabulate on a class record sheet the number of 
wrong responses and the number of omissions made by the pupils in 
the case of each language form in order that the difficulty of each form 
would be evident in the report for the grade. Miss Merle M. Beattie, 
supervisor of the elementary grades, assisted in making the lan- 
guage test, and T. V. Goodrich, director of the Department of Meas- 
urements, devised the method for scoring the test and tabulating the 
results. 

A total of 5,026 pupils took the test. Table I, which gives a list 
of the test items, shows (1) the relative difficulty of the language 
forms, (2) the persistency of errors, (3) the lack of familiarity with 
some of the correct forms, which may indicate infrequency of use 
on the part of the pupils or the fact that the use of the wrong form 
had become habitual, and (4) the fact that certain language errors 
had been effectively corrected so that the children knew the right 
expression from the wrong expression. 





THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE FORMS 


TABLE I 


Errors LIsTED IN THE ORDER OF CORRECT RESPONSES AS 
SHown By LancuacE Test I 


haven't mo for have 00... 1. cece cece eccceceneees 
haven’t got any for haven’t any 


I and you, me and you 
me and him (nominative) 
can for may 


Sue and me (nominative) 


is for are, are for is 
ain’t for isn’t 

come for came 

run for ran 

give for gave... 

them for those 

was for were (past tense) 
this here, that there 


was for were (plural subject) 
saw for seen 


lays for lies 

like for as though 
It was him 

us (nominative) 
rung for rang 
those kind 
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The following facts are evident from the tabulated list of errors 
which resulted from the test. 

1. Verb and pronoun errors are persistent. The pupils made 
88,426 errors in selecting the verb forms and 39,755 errors in select- 
ing the pronoun forms, The twenty-three verb forms were respon- 
sible for 62.3 per cent of the total number of errors made; the twelve 
pronoun forms, for 28.0 per cent of the errors; and the four miscel- 
laneous language forms, for 9.7 per cent of the errors. James he, 
this here, like for as though, and those kind are classified as miscel- 
laneous forms. 

2. When verbs are used in the past tense, children are not sure 
of the correct form. The verbs “ride,” “ring,” “sit,” “do,” “see,” 
“take,” and “go” are listed in the order in which they were respon- 
sible for mistakes. 

3. Pupils need drill on the correct use of personal pronouns in 
the objective and nominative cases. “With James and J” ranked © 
first in the causes of error; “It was her’ ranked second; and the use 
of “us” for “‘we” ranked third. 

4. Mistakes of the following types are very common: use of the 
double negative (haven’t no); failure to make pronoun agree with 
its antecedent (Each one should study their lesson) ; disagreement of 
verb and subject (John and I was at the game); use of hadn’t ought. 

For the most part, the principles that had been followed in the 
grade placement of the language forms were supported. However, 
the results of the test indicated that a few of the forms should be 
placed in a different order from that agreed upon. Such variations 
as were made in the original plan for grade placement will be evident 
in the outline by grades of the language forms to be taught. 

Factors that dictated the reclassification of some of the language 
forms were: (1) Frequency in the choice of certain wrong forms. 
The forms hisself, this here, I taken, was for were, and is for are 
and are for is, were all placed in the primary grades for correction, 
although they were reported as errors in only two or three of the 
studies. (2) Frequency of error in the use of pronouns. Frequent 
choice of the wrong forms, “It was her,” “It was me,” “me and you,” 
demonstrated the need for the early teaching of correct pronoun 
use in an effort to make children sensitive to mistakes before wrong 
speech habits have become ingrained. 
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Those kind is a form that should not have been included in the 
list of forms for the test, since it is an error reported in only one of 
the studies. This type of error (demonstrative adjective) should 
have been classified with the forms to be taught in the junior high 


school. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE FORMS TO BE TAUGHT IN 


Language Form 
Kindergarten: 
saw (5) 


may (5) 
Grade IB: 

came (5) 

himself (3) 
Grade I A: 

did (5) 

have done (5) 

Subject (5) 
Grade II B: 


EACH GRADE* 


Correct Use 


I saw the birds. 
I saw a robin. 
May T have the doll? 


I came to school today. 
He cut himself. 


He did his work well. 


They have done their work well. 


John threw the ball. 


haven’t any (5) I haven’t any book. 


have no (5) 
isn’t (4) 


rung (5) 

has rung (s) 
Grade II A: 

sat (5) 

has gone (4) 

me (4) 


Grade III B: 
gave (5) 
she (3) 
he (3) 

Grade ITI A: 
took (3) 
has taken (3) 
those (5) 
this (1) 


were (2) 


I have no book. 


He isn’t here today. 
He is not here today. 
Has the first bell rung? 
The first bell has rung. 


He sat in front of me. 

She has gone home. 

She told Jane and me. 

She went with Jane and me. 


He gave me his pencil. 
It was she. 
It was he. 


I took the medicine. 

Mary has taken the medicine. 
Those apples are good. 

This pencil is mine. 


You were at home. 


Incorrect Use 


I seen the birds. 
I have saw a robin. 
Can I have the doll? 


I come to school today. 
He cut hisself. 


He done his work well. 
They have did their work well. 
John he threw the ball. 


I haven’t got any book. 
I ain’t got no book. 

I haven’t no book. 

I don’t have no book. 
He ain’t here today. 


Has the first bell rang? 
The first bell Aas rang. 


He si¢ in front of me. 

She has went home. 

She told Jane and J. 

She went with Jane and J. 


He give me his pencil. 
It was her. 
It was him. 


I taken the medicine. 

Mary has took the medicine. 
Them apples are good. 

This here pencil is mine. 
That there pencil is mine. 
You was at home. 


«Raha Sapese bn. paceetiennn aieatin Gascon of atin ty SE io eaeeeict ere io agunge 


form was no 
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Language Form Correct Use 
Grade IV B: 
taught (5) 
ran (5) 
T (3) 
Grade IV A: 
are (2) May and John are going. 
you and I (2) You and J did it. 


My mother taught me the poem. 
I ran home yesterday. 


It was J. 


have ridden (2) I have ridden a horse. 


Grade V B: 
ought not (2) He ought not to chew his pencil. 
were* (3) John and I were at the game. 

You were at the game. 
we (2) We girls are in the same class. 

Grade V A: 

threw (2) 


The book Jies on the table. 
He and I did it. 


lies (4) 
he and I (4) 


Grade VI B: 

doesn’t (3) He doesn’t know it. 
He does not know it. 
John and J did it. 
He and I did it. 


I like this kind of apples. 


I (4) 


this kind (x) 
Grade VI A: 


knew (3) 


his (4) 
as though (3) 


I knew it before. 
Each one studied Ais lesson. 
It seems as though I knew him. 


He threw the ball across the street. 


Incorrect Use 


My mother learned me the poem. 
I run home yesterday. 


It was me. 


May and John is going. 
I and you did it. 

Me and you did it. 

I have rode a horse. 


He hadn’t ought to chew his pencil. 
John and I was at the game. 
You was at the game. 

Us girls are in the same class. 


He throwed the ball across the 
street. 

The book Jays on the table. 

Me and him did it. 

Him and I did it. 


He don’t know it. 


John and me did it. 
Him and I did it. 
I like those kind of apples. 


I knowed it before. 
Each one studied their lesson. 
It seems like I knew him. 


List oF WorDS FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


and not an (2) 

asked not ask (3) 

ate not et (2) 

can not kin (1) 

catch not ketch (4) 
coming not comin’ (4) 
don’t know not dunno (1) 
drowned not drownded (1) 
far or for not fur (1) 
forget not forgit (x) 

get not git (4) 


going not goin’ (3) 
have not haf (1) 
just not jist (1) 
once not onct (3) 
pretty not perty (x) 
running not runnin’ (3) 
scared not scairt (2) 
them not ’em (1) 
was not wuz (1) 
when not wen (1) 
which not wich (1) 


* When teaching the correct use of the form “were,” tell the pupils that a plural subject requires 


@ plural verb, 
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The plan as outlined for teaching language forms has the follow- 
ing special features. A minimum list of language forms is taught in 
each grade in order that a few correct forms may be thoroughly 
fixed in habit. The list of language forms to be taught is based on 
all the language errors common to three, four, or five of the lan- 
guage studies referred to and, in addition, the pronoun errors noted 
in only two of the studies, a few verb errors noted in only two of 
the studies, and some miscellaneous errors which were classified as 
persistent errors but were noted in only one of the studies. The 
standard for each grade should be perfect attainment in the cor- 
rect use of the few language forms that are indicated for the grade 
and those that have been taught in the preceding grades. Other mis- 
takes in the child’s speech should be corrected incidentally. Correct 
pronunciation of the words listed as frequently mispronounced 
should be stressed with individual pupils or with groups of pupils, as 
may be necessary. Principles of correct usage should be developed 
in the junior high school when they are needed in connection with 
the work which the pupils are doing. 

The outline of language forms to be taught in each grade was 
sent to the teachers after the test on the recognition of right lan- 
guage forms had been given to the pupils. Accompanying the out- 
line was the statement that a minimum list of language forms had 
been decided upon for use in each grade in order that the correct 
forms might be thoroughly fixed in habit. It was further stated that 
the standard for a given grade would eventually be perfect attain- 
ment during the semester in the use of the language forms outlined 
for the grade and in the use of the forms taught in the preceding 
grades. The teachers were asked to make as much use as possible of 
the material in natural classroom situations. They did not know 
that the giving of a second test was contemplated. 

A second test on the recognition of the correct language forms 
that had been selected for direct teaching in the various grades was 
then prepared for the purpose of seeing how much improvement the 
pupils would make in a given time when a limited number of lan- 
guage forms were stressed. 

The second language test was of the same type as the first. It 
involved recognition of the correct use of the thirty-nine language 
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forms but was composed of new sets of sentences. The tests were 
given three weeks apart. Comparison of the results of the two tests 
will show that the pupils made improvement in the recognition of 
correct language forms. 

Table II shows the gain made in three weeks in the percentage 
of correct responses. It is hoped that during the course of a year 
more marked results will support the plan as outlined for the elimina- 
tion of language errors and the teaching of a minimum list of 
language forms. These questions remain to be answered: (1) Will 


TABLE II* 


CoMPARISON OF THE RESULTS OF Two TESTS ON THE 
RECOGNITION OF CorRECT LANGUAGE Forms 





PERCENTAGE OF 
NuMBER Correct RESPONSES 
oF 
Pupits 


DIFFERENCE 


IN 
PERCENT- 
Test I Test II AGES 








565 84.3 89.7 
593 81.7 89.1 
708 80.1 87.1 
371 77-3 84.3 
717 75.8 82.7 
435 74.6 83.3 
652 71.7 77-9 
358 68.1 74.7 
627 63.3 68.7 
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superintendent of the Lincoln schools. 
the results in the use of correct language forms justify the ap- 
plication of the principles that governed the grade placement of 
the forms selected from the language-error studies? (2) Will it 
be possible, by stressing the teaching of a few language forms from 
semester to semester, so to train the ear to the correct use of 
these forms that the pupil will use the right form whenever he speaks 
and be conscious of error whenever he hears the wrong form used? 
(3) If pupils in the schools can be trained in the perfect conversa- 
tional use of a minimum number of language forms and made sensi- 
tive to error when wrong forms are heard, will this language training 
insure the recognition of right and wrong forms when children read 
and the use of correct forms when they write? 








Coducational Tritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A survey of school finance.—All of the thirteen volumes of the report of the 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commission have now appeared. Considered to- 
gether, these volumes, because of the many interesting facts which they present 
and because of their many suggestive techniques for the discovery of other facts, 
constitute an epoch-making contribution to the study of public-school finance. 

Volume VIII,! which is a survey of public-school finance in the state of 
Iowa, ‘has recently appeared. Most of the volume is devoted to showing the 
increase in the total expenditures for public education in Iowa for each year 
from 1909 to 1922. The increase in the expenditures for each item of the total 
is also given. As in all similar studies, the expenditures are shown to have 
mounted rapidly; they increased from fifteen and one-half million dollars in 
1910 to nearly sixty-three million dollars in 1921. 

The study, unlike many recent studies of trends of school costs, does not 
stop with merely showing the increases; rightly, it essays to explain the causes 
of the increases. The causes recorded are three: (1) a gradual increase in the 
number of children to be educated, particularly in the high school, where edu- 
cation is obviously more expensive; (2) the rapid decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar; and (3) an insistence on the part of the public that the 
quality of education be improved and that the school assume many functions 
formerly considered as obligations of the community rather than of the school. 
Considered, therefore, in the light of the factors which operated to cause them, 
the increases in the cost of education do not appear to be so huge. 

The study shows the increasing ability of the state of Iowa to finance her 
ever expanding educational program. The data on the two available measures 
of such ability—namely, real wealth and income—show that the real wealth of 
the state increased 140 per cent during the period under study (1909-22) and 
that the income of the state increased 77 per cent. The expenditures for educa- 
tion increased 307 per cent during the same period. Obviously, the ability to 
expend increased much more slowly than did the expenditures. 

In addition to the data showing the increasing expenditures, the causes of 
the increases, and the increasing ability to support education, the study includes 


t William F. Russell, Thomas C. Holy, Raleigh W. Stone, and Others, The Fi- 
nancing of Education in Iowa. Report of the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, 
Vol. VIII. New York: Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. xxii-++-280. 
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data on bonded indebtedness and a prediction of probable future costs. Recom- 
mendations are also made. 

The study will be of particular interest to the school people of Iowa, but, 
because of its generally applicable techniques, techniques which admittedly 
were borrowed from the volume on The Financing of Education in the State of 
New York by Strayer and Haig, the report should be of interest to students of 


school finance everywhere. 
Warp G. REEDER 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


Educational investigations in the subject of arithmetic.—Teachers, supervisors, 
and superintendents will welcome a timely monograph' prepared by Professors 
Buswell and Judd with the aid of a subvention from the Commonwealth Fund. 
The alert schoolman, hard pressed for time to read all the constructive discus- 
sions and investigations in the fields which challenge his interest and attention, 
will find in this monograph a usable summary of 307 articles or books of merit 
which report scientific investigations of the methods and results of teaching 
arithmetic. 

The report of the Committee of Ten was prepared in 1893, and since that 
date many noteworthy contributions have been made in the field of arithmetic. 
The “shock to pedagogical complacency”’ produced by Rice’s articles on spelling 
and arithmetic and the sanction of the measurement movement in arithmetic, 
which resulted from the publication of Stone’s investigation in 1908 and the 
articles by Courtis in 1909, caused a veritable flood of articles and investigations. 
It is of interest to note that during each quadrennium after 1893, with the excep- 
tion of the period 1901-4, a larger number of contributions appeared than during 
any previous quadrennium until the peak was reached in the period 1913-16. 
Many valuable contributions have appeared recently, but the peak in the num- 
ber of contributions was passed a decade ago. 

Curriculum studies and curriculum reconstruction occupy the center of the 
educational stage at the present time, and it is most opportune that all the 
significant studies relating to the place of arithmetic in the curriculum and to 
the reconstruction of the course of study in arithmetic should be conveniently 
summarized. 

The entire monograph is organized around topics rather than authors, but 
the contributions made by a given author may be quickly found by reference 
to the bibliography and the index. Educators will agree that the topical organi- 
zation is the most serviceable. 

The scope of the monograph is best indicated by noting the ten major 
topics under which the 307 studies are listed: “Content and Administration 
of the Curriculum in Arithmetic,” “Investigations of Textbooks and Exercise 


t Guy Thomas Buswell and Charles Hubbard Judd, Summary of Educational In- 
vestigations Relating to Arithmetic. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 27. 
Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1925. Pp. viiit-212. $1.50. 
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Materials,” “Tests and Measurements in Arithmetic,” “The Nature of Arith- 
metical Processes,” ‘“Drill,’”’ “Individual Differences and Remedial Methods,” 
“Methods of Teaching,” ‘‘Transfer of Training and Relation of General Intelli- 
gence to Arithmetic,” “Relation of Arithmetic to Reading,” and “History of 
Arithmetic.” A complete bibliography is appended, in which the names of the 
various authors whose contributions are included are listed alphabetically. A 
brief summary of each contribution is presented. 

The monograph is reliable, serviceable, and complete. The supervisor or 
teacher who wishes to know the results of the investigations in any phase of 
arithmetic will find the information immediately available in this publication. 
If, for example, the question under consideration is the experimental evidence 
relative to the merits of the Austrian method of subtraction, the investigations 
relating to this topic are all conveniently summarized and the conclusion is 
stated that “the experimental evidence which exists is not favorable to this 
method of subtraction” (p. 78). The person who wishes to become familiar with 
the significant investigations relative to individual differences and remedial 
measures in arithmetic will find a tabulation of all available studies in this im- 
portant field. The bibliography and the index will be found especially service- 
able when one wishes to study the contributions made by a given investigator— 
for example, Stone or Courtis. 

The monograph is a genuine contribution to educational literature, and 
much credit is due to Professors Buswell and Judd for making available such 
a fund of information in so accessible a form. 


A similar monograph, entitled, A Summary of Investigations Relating to 
Reading, has been prepared by William S. Gray. It is hoped that monographs 
dealing with other school subjects may soon be made available. 

J. C. Brown 


StTaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
St. CLtoup, MINNESOTA 


The education of mill-workers’ children in North Carolina.—In New England 
state systems of education were possible at an early date on account of various 
religious, political, social, economic, and geographic factors. In the southern 
colonies education was regarded as a private or philanthropic matter, and effec- 
tive systems of education were slow in developing. Even today education is 
much retarded in the South, and in certain sections the state has not assumed 
vigorous leadership in the unification and standardization of schools. A recent 
study’ calls attention to the paternalistic system of schools which mill owners 
have set up in certain industrial centers of the comparatively progressive state 
of North Carolina. 

The cotton-manufacturing industry of North Carolina stands second only 

t John Harrison Cook, A Study of the Mill Schools of North Carolina. Teachers 


College Contributions to Education, No. 178. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1925. Pp. viii+56. 
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to that of Massachusetts and surpassed that of all the states in rate and amount 
of growth during the past decade. North Carolina has nearly six million spin- 
dles, 386 cotton mills, and 142 knitting and hosiery mills. This rapid growth 
of the cotton-manufacturing industry has resulted in the development of large 
numbers of villages, towns, and outlying sections of cities. The sudden increase 
in population following the establishment of new mills creates grave educational 
problems, and usually adequate school facilities have not been provided. There 
are two methods of caring for the schooling of mill-workers’ children: the more 
uncommon plan of allowing the pupils to be absorbed into the established 
school systems and the more usual practice of establishing a school for mill- 
workers’ children. Since in some cases previously existing village or rural schools 
are absorbed into the mill schools or individual schools are assigned to mill- 
workers’ children, the present study is confined to systems in which 50 per cent 
or more of the enrolment is made up of mill-workers’ children. 

North Carolina has 119 independent mill schools, which are distributed 
among thirty-six counties. The author divides mill schools into three types with 
respect to the degree of control exercised by mill owners or officials: (1) special- 
charter schools, which are more responsive to direct community control than 
any other type of school and over which mill owners have minimum control; 
(2) local-district schools, over which mill owners or officials have only such 
control as may be exercised by other school committeemen; (3) schools which 
are subsidized by mill owners in lieu of payment of local taxes or which are 
conducted in buildings owned by mill companies and over which mill owners 
exercise most control. 

The results of the study furnish the basis for a number of interesting con- 
clusions and recommendations. The recommendations are made along legisla- 
tive, social, political, and educational lines. The ownership of school buildings 
by mill companies places too much potential control in the hands of mill owners; 
the county or school district should hold the title to all school buildings and 
grounds. The compulsory-education law is not well enforced, and certain modi- 
fications are necessary. Social and political conditions should be so modified as 
to result in democracy, private ownership of homes, civic and community pride, 
the secret bailot in elections, and the incorporation of mill villages into self- 
governing municipalities. Community and school libraries must be provided 
and reading encouraged. The intelligence tests given showed that the mill 
children stood very low in general intelligence. They scored much nearer the 
standard norms on the achievement tests than on the intelligence tests. The 
author believes that extensive reading and community education may improve 
the general level of intelligence. Most of the mill schools include only seven 
grades of work. Schooling through the junior high school is recommended as 
the minimum for all mill villages. 

The data are presented in thirty-three tables. The results of the study 
should furnish valuable information to the state of North Carolina in improving 
educational conditions in general and the education of mill children in particular. 
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School people in other parts of the country and social workers in general will 
find the volume profitable reading. 
CarTER V. Goop 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


A handbook of statistical tables—The statistician and the student in the 
field of either elementary or advanced statistics will welcome the handbook of 
tables prepared by Karl J. Holzinger.t This manual gives thirteen tables, all 
of which will be found extremely useful and convenient by those engaged in the 
solution of statistical problems. Among these tables are those giving the prod- 
ucts and quotients of integers; four-place logarithms; squares and square roots; 
logarithms and values of 1-7 combinations; values of P.E. of r; areas, ordinates, 
and deviates of the normal probability curve; and a list of useful constants with 
corresponding values and logarithms. 

The value of the book is recognized immediately on examination, for in no 
other place are such data made so readily accessible. An all too brief statement 
by the author in the Preface suggests ways in which the tables may be used to 
advantage. In view of the extreme care with which the tables were prepared, 
it is safe to assume that they contain no errors. 

The manual is neatly bound in limp binding, capable of withstanding hard 
usage, and is printed in clear, legible type of good size. Succeeding editions could 
be improved by the use of some kind of a marginal tab or index as an aid to 
ready reference to particular tables. 

The title suggests that the manual is limited in usefulness to the educational 
and psychological applications of statistics, but, though it is indispensable 
to students and workers in these fields, there is no reason why it should not be 
of almost equal value to the student in any field of statistical application. 

Paut V. WEsT 

New York UNIVERSITY 


A popular treatise on elementary statistical methods——As our civilization 
progresses, its tools of thought become increasingly complex. There was a time 
when arithmetic was looked upon as the property of the educated. In the minds 
of many people statistical methods are now thought of as belonging to the few. 
We are, however, rapidly coming to the point in our educational work where 
an acquaintance with statistical concepts is a necessity for all who wish intelli- 
gently to participate in the new practices in the fields of teaching and adminis- 
tration. 

A little book? recently published attempts to present statistical methods in 
educational work in such a simple fashion that no one need be without some 


t Karl J. Holzinger, Statistical Tables for Students in Education and Psychology. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. vi+74. 

2 Harold Rugg, A Primer of Graphics and Statistics for Teachers. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. vit142. $1.60. 
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understanding of the elementary processes. It should be borne in mind that 
one cannot make a real study of educational problems without thorough training 
in statistical methods and relatively full comprehension of the assumptions 
underlying statistical procedures and formulas, of the best methods available 
for dealing fully with these problems, and of the intricacy of factors conditioning 
such a complex process as modern education. No one can get this required 
understanding either from this little book or from any other elementary text 
or course. 

This fact, however, does not detract from the value of the book when it is 
properly used; it is only a caution against the tendency of some people to feel 
that they are fully prepared to use a new technique when they have but learned 
its vocabulary. There appear to be four uses to which educational workers 
can put a knowledge of statistics: (1) to contribute to statistical theory and 
methods, (2) to use statistical methods for research purposes, (3) to use certain 
of the simpler methods in connection with their routine work, and (4) to under- 
stand ordinary statistical references in current literature. The first and second 
uses are rather clearly differentiated from the third and fourth and should not 
be confused. 

A study of this book should give teachers an understanding of statistical 
references and a clearer conception of the bearing of certain simple statistical 
concepts on their classroom work. It should: enable them to find and graph meas- 
ures of tendency in their test scores. The chapter on school marks will perhaps 
lead many teachers to assume an entirely new attitude toward marking. The 
book should find a place in the general training of undergraduate students of 


education and as a manual for teachers in the field. 
Dovctas E. ScCATES 


Art education.—Considerable reorganization in the course of study in art 
in the public schools is necessitated by the modern program of art education 
in this country. Teacher-training institutions are modifying their courses of 
study to meet the new requirements of teachers and supervisors of art. Depart- 
ments of art education in higher institutions of learning are offering professional 
courses on the graduate level to provide for scientific research relating to educa- 
tional problems in the field of art. Evidence is found throughout the country 
that a new epoch has appeared in the art instruction of the American public 
schools. 

The following summary of the present trend in art education is given in a 
recent book. 

Education should seek ever to propagate and to perfect a superior type of art, 
should teach the public to appreciate it and to demand it, and should train designers and 
craftsmen to achieve superior results. This training will involve the combined efforts 
of all types of schools. To this end, the elementary school must contribute its foundation 
in drawing, construction, and appreciation; the intermediate or junior high school, its 

t Leon Loyal Winslow, Organization and Teaching of Art. Baltimore: Warwick 
& York, Inc., 1925. Pp. 148. $1.60. 
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appreciation and semispecialized information and skill; the senior high school, its deeper 
appreciation and more fully specialized information and skill; the evening school, its 
practical instruction for the workers employed during the day. Back of the entire sys- 
tem of art education there must be set up a thoroughly effective program of teacher- 
training capable of supplying directors, supervisors, and special teachers for all of the 
types of schools enumerated above [p. 11]. 

Mr. Winslow advocates a type of instruction in the arts motivated largely 
by industrial and social interests. He strongly emphasizes throughout the book 
the valuable service which can be extended to American industry through the 
agency of art instruction in the schools. Most certainly the taste of the consumer 
of the coming generation is being profoundly influenced by the art teaching in the 
schools of today. The significance of the interest in art which is being aroused 
in school children is scarcely apprehended by the average citizen. An art at- 
mosphere is being created in the schools which will greatly influence the life- 
activities of the next generation. 

Mr. Winslow’s book presents a valuable fund of information and offers 
innumerable aids and suggestions for the teacher and supervisor of art. The 
numerous classifications of source material and suggested courses of study offer 
unlimited possibilities for a practical working program and for the development 
of lesson plans for both the elementary school and the secondary school. 

This book is the first comprehensive treatment of the organization and 
teaching of art to be offered in the form of a textbook. It is a welcome pioneer 


in a field rich and ready for educational development. 
W. G. WHITFORD 


Studies of errors in arithmetic —A monograph! prepared by Garry C. Myers 
presents a report of several investigations in the teaching of elementary arith- 
metic. The outstanding chapter in the book is chapter i, in which it is shown that 
initial errors are subject to frequent repetition and that much care is needed in 
the early stages of arithmetic in order to avoid the establishing of erroneous 
habits. The author presents the records of a number of cases in which the re- 
peated working of the same example indicates clearly the persistence of errors. 
From the data given, the following conclusions are drawn: 

A mistake is immeasurably serious. 

Once it is made, we are never sure it will not be made again in just that same way. 

A wrong answer in number work is apparently just as definite as a right answer. 
In terms of habit process, there is no difference between a wrong answer and a right 
one. Errors are not negative entities. They are just as positive as correct responses 
[p. 9]. 

The remainder of the monograph takes up the problem of eliminating errors. 
The overemphasis on counting is blamed for a part of the difficulty. Further- 
more, the author maintains that “speeding” is not a remedy for the counting 
habit but, in turn, introduces additional difficulties. He cites evidence from a 


t Garry Cleveland Myers, The Prevention and Correction of Errors in Arithmetic. 
Chicago: Plymouth Press, 1925. Pp. 76. $0.76. 
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previous study made by himself and his assistants to show that emphasis on 
“accuracy first” produces better results than emphasis on speed alone. He 
also reports, in the latter part of the monograph, several miscellaneous studies. 
The publication is well worth careful study by students of education and teach- 
ers of arithmetic. 


An economic interpretation of occupations.—The last decade has brought 
forth many descriptive studies of the world’s occupations—some thorough, 
many superficial. Rare, indeed, are the studies that attempt to furnish an 
economic interpretation of man’s diversified vocations. It is increasingly evident 
that mere descriptions are insufficient as bases on which to offer advice to young 
people concerning their life-career problems. 

It is encouraging to find a volume' which approaches the work of the world 
as an economic whole rather than as a series of more or less unrelated ‘‘jobs.” 
This book has two outstanding features. The first is the author’s candor and 
plain speaking regarding success and the human qualities that make for success. 
He does not “gush” or utter silly platitudes. In speaking of today’s opportu- 
nities, he says, “If you should chance to work in a number of different places of 
employment, you will discover someone in each who is firmly convinced that 
the establishment offers no opportunity for advancement and that it would 
be difficult to find a worse concern with which to be connected” (p. 14). He 
then shows the pupil that the schools furnish him with the working tools but 
that the application of these tools is his own problem. 

The second outstanding feature of the book is the manner in which the 
author raises questions. At the close of each chapter is a list of problems and 
projects under the caption, “Guide to Observation and Research.” It is the 
author’s contention that pupils should be stimulated to observe the business 
processes going on about them. Almost every page bristles with problems 
worthy of research. 

A description of the makeup of the volume will give the reader a general 
idea of its scope. Part I suggests how the pupil may prepare for his life-work 
and defines success in common-sense terms. In Part II “the important activities 
of the business world are described, and, where they are of value in the under- 
standing of present-day functions, developments from early or primitive times 
are hurriedly sketched.” Stress is laid on “the complete interdependence of the 
various industries and the multiplicity of business relationships.” Part III 
discusses professional workers and business executives and lists a large number 
of non-professional vocations. Part IV is an outline of the reasons for man’s 
economic progress. It concludes with an explanation of money and its function 
in modern business. The last two chapters touch upon the relation of govern- 
ment to business. It is a matter of regret that a bibliography is not included, 
because it is evident that the author’s sources have been highly original. 


William Marvin Jackson, What Men Do. New York: Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 
x+298. 
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The book will be useful as a basic text for classes in occupations and can 
be used as a collateral text in social-history or economics classes. Probably 
it is best adapted for senior high school students, although it might profitably 


be employed in the last year of the junior high school. 
G. M. Hoyt 
DEPARTMENT OF PsyCHOLOGY AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Los ANGELES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Application of the technique of measurement to religious education.—The 
second volume? of the Indiana Survey of Religious Education gives in detail 
the test forms which were used in that survey. It will be of interest not only to 
students of religious education but also to the general student in education be- 
cause of the fact that the techniques employed in testing involve a number of 
important questions of measurement and illustrate the possibilities of the wider 
application of tests. 

The book is organized into five parts. Part I consists of a general introduc- 
tory statement by the editor and director of the survey, Walter S. Athearn. 
Part II deals with the measurement of church plants. In this part there is given 
a score card for evaluating buildings and equipment, following the general plan 
which has been used by Engelhardt. Part III contains some very interesting 
scales for measuring the merits of textbooks and printed matter. A series of 
scales are presented for the evaluation of mechanical features of books, of 
style and size of type, of illustrations, and of the pedagogical organization of 
lessons. Part IV deals with the measurement of the results of teaching in the 
church school. Several forms of information tests are given as well as a series 
of moral-conduct tests. The tests of moral conduct were prepared by Paul F. 
Voelker and are similar to those which he worked out at Columbia University. 
In Part V there is developed a composite index number for church schools. 

The volume is of special significance because it is the first serious attempt 
to apply on an extensive scale the objective methods of general education to 
the problems of religious education. In many respects the volume bears the 
earmarks of a pioneer study. The tests included vary greatly in merit, some 
being open to serious criticism and some possessing a high degree of value. The 
volume indicates clearly the possibilities of the wider application of the science 


of educational measurement. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


Textbooks based on modern ideas of language instruction.—An outstanding 
feature of a new series of language books? for Grades IV, V, and VI is an inter- 


t Walter S. Athearn and Others, Measurements and Standards in Religious Educa- 
tion. The Indiana Survey of Religious Education, Volume Two. New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1924. Pp. x+532. $5.00. 

2 Nell J. Young and Frederick W. Memmott, Good English in Speaking and Writing: 
Fourth Grade, pp. xxviii+-262; Fifth Grade, pp. xxviii+-308; Sixth Grade, pp. xxviii+ 
292. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. 
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esting application of the principle of motivated drill on a few essentials. In- 
stead of assuming that children can once and for all master certain language 
principles, such as the difference between a complete sentence and a sentence 
fragment, these books establish a sensible series of minimals and bring the 
pupils back to these minimals again and again in motivated drills. In the book 
for the sixth grade the pupils meet many language problems that they faced in 
the book for the fourth grade but in somewhat more complex situations. The 
series has unity, and at the same time it has progression. 

Another commendable feature of the series is an adequate embodiment of 
the idea that expression functions primarily in social relationships. From the 
very beginning children are placed in audience situations: they choose their 
topics, plan their talks, and write their compositions always with definite audi- 
tors or readers in mind. Moreover, the class group is constantly induced to react 
in a spirit of friendly, constructive criticism to the contributions of individual 
members. Occasionally one finds suggestions of the stilted formula which often 
curses the “socialized recitation,”’ the “Thank you, John, I like your criticism” 
type of dialogue. Such an objectionable matter, however, may well be over- 
looked in view of the general excellence of the undertaking. 

A third characteristic of this series is the constant insistence that each pupil 
must be his own critic. All the traditions of English teaching exalt the province 
of the teacher as a critic; the teacher finds and indicates the pupil’s mistakes. 
The pupil, too often relieved of the necessity of examining his own product, 
learns to rely on the judgment of others. The present authors, however, have 
constructed a series of language books which throw pupils on their own responsi- 
bility, teaching them to be alert both for petty weaknesses, such as misspelled 
words, and for major weaknesses, such as poorly constructed sentences or 


faulty paragraphs. 
R. L. Lyman 


New books for health education.—The increasing interest in health educa- 
tion is attested by the number of books which have recently appeared in this 
field. The present review deals with three new series, one revision of an old 
series, and two additional books. 

A series" which is outstanding because of its original method of treatment is 
that prepared by E. George Payne. Books II and III of this series have recently 
come from the press. Book II resembles the first book, published some time 
ago, in that it deals with personal problems in health. Book III deals with com- 
munity health and safety, the aim of the book being to make children conscious 
of their social and civic relationships and to set up habits of practicing appropri- 
ate health activities. The books, which are published by the American View- 
point Society, are of special interest because of the exceptional use made of illus- 
trations. Approximately one-half of the space of the books is devoted to pic- 


* E. George Payne, We and Our Health: Book II, pp. vit+-134; Book III, pp. 192. 
New York: American Viewpoint Society, Inc., 1925. 
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tures. The pictures are particularly well chosen, and the captions under them 
give an approximate summary of the book. Thus a great deal of information 
may be secured. quickly through a study of the pictures and their titles. The 
text material, however, is equally good, and the books are well arranged for 
teaching purposes. 

A second series of books has been prepared by Maurice A. Bigelow and Jean 
Broadhurst. In this series the first book" is devoted to personal health and the 
second book? to health problems of the home and neighborhood. While the 
books are organized in a style which resembles the typical schoolbook as con- 
trasted with the style of the books mentioned in the previous paragraph, they 
deserve to be ranked as excellent health textbooks. The selection of material is 
good, and the books are written in a very interesting style. 

The third series of health books has been prepared by J. Mace Andress and 
W. A. Evans. The first book; in this series emphasizes three major types of 
teaching: (1) teaching for healthful habits, (2) teaching for information, and (3) 
teaching for ideals and attitudes. A varied type of material is developed around 
these three aims. The second book‘ has for its major aim the development of 
service on the part of children. Health as a civic duty is made a primary objec- 
tive, and the book deals for the most part with those health activities which 
are social rather than personal in character. In both of these books the individ- 
ual chapters are followed by lists of questions, lists of habits to be formed, and 
lists of activities to be practiced. These lists give the books an appearance of 
formality, which reduces somewhat their general attractiveness, but they are 
undoubtedly serviceable as teaching aids. 

Books Is and II‘ of the New-World Health Series have been revised. A con- 
siderable number of new illustrations has been added, although the general 
character of the books is much the same as in previous editions. 

A book’ written by Woods Hutchinson is based on the idea that play out- 


t Maurice A. Bigelow and Jean Broadhurst, Health for Every Day. Newark, New 
Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1924. Pp. viii-+-236-+-xii. 

2 Maurice A. Bigelow and Jean Broadhurst, Health in Home and Neighborhood. 
Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1924. Pp. viii+-328. 

3 J. Mace Andress and W. A. Evans, Health and Success. The Practical Health 
Series, Book One. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. x+254. $0.76. 

4J. Mace Andress and W. A. Evans, Health and Good Citizenship. The Practical 
Health Series, Book Two. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. viii+376. $0.96. 

5 John W. Ritchie and Joseph S. Caldwell, Primer of Hygiene. New-World Health 
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of-doors is the most attractive form of health activity and that this type of 
play should be encouraged among school children. Each of its seventeen chap- 
ters is devoted to the consideration of some form of outdoor play. The book 
would be excellent for use by boy scouts or camp-fire girls. It contains a great 
deal of useful information related to outdoor experience and covers a field 
which has not been widely treated by most of the books on health education. 

One’ of the outstanding volumes dealing with the dramatization of health 
activities has been published by the American Child Health Association. The 
first eighty pages of the book, which are written for the teacher, give some excel- 
lent suggestions and directions for producing health plays. The material of this 
part of the book reflects careful thinking and is a substantial contribution to 
this type of literature. The remaining part of the book is devoted to a variety 
of materials. “A Group of Plays and Dialogues,” a chapter on the ““Dramatiza- 
tion of Stories in Cho Cho and the Health Fairy,” a chapter on “Singing and 
Dancing,” and a good chapter on “Health Pageantry” will be of particular 
interest to teachers. There is also an extensive bibliography, which is classified 
according to the topics covered in each part of the book. The volume is the 
most complete body of material dealing with this field which has been published 
recently, and it should be of material help to elementary-school teachers and to 
directors of dramatic activities. 


Books for shop courses—Teachers of shopwork in the junior high school 
will find two new books worthy of examination. The first? of these, prepared 
by George A. Willoughby, is for use in a course in auto-mechanics. Mr. Wil- 
loughby has gathered together information regarding the electrical phases of 
auto-mechanics and has presented it at a level of difficulty suitable for junior 
high school or senior high school classes. The book contains eight chapters, one 
of which deals with the fundamental principles of electricity, while the other 
seven take up special problems in connection with auto-mechanics. At the end 
of each chapter there is a list of formal questions, which may be of some aid to 
the new teacher but which the mature teacher will probably find not especially 
useful. The book is illustrated with pictures and diagrams, and the subject 
matter is well organized for teaching purposes. 

A second book,3 which was written by Harry R. Jeffrey, covers the subject 
of wood-finishing. From the large fund of available material on this topic the 
author has selected a sufficient amount to make a consecutive account for the 
simple requirements of the manual-training class. He has emphasized the crea- 
tion of something beautiful as well as useful, partly because he believes the 

« Grace T. Hallock, Dramatizing Child Health. New York: American Child Health 
Association, 1925. Pp. x+306. $2.00. 

2 George A. Willoughby, Automotive Electricity Simplified. Peoria, Illinois: Manual 
Arts Press, 1925. Pp. 128. $1.40. 

3 Harry R. Jeffrey, Wood-Finishing. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 1924. 
Pp. 178. $1.50. 
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manual-training courses have overlooked the artistic side of the work. The 
book is organized in suitable textbook form and is illustrated. 
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